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The Minneapolis Journal says: 





‘Congress has passed a law rais- 
ing the wages of the railroad 
trainmen. 


“Who pays the bill ? 


‘*The farmers of the country are 
discussing this question seriously. 


‘“They begin to understand that 
a considerable share of the extra 
millions to be paid the trainmen 
by order of the President and 
Congress will come out of their 
pockets. 


* * * 


‘*The railroadsclaim they cannot 
pay the bill. They were willing 
to concede the increase if freight 
rates were increased accordingly. 


‘“To this the President agreed in 
principle, though he could not 
pledge specific performance. 


‘‘Accordingly, Congress ordered 
the wage increase and at the 
same time directed that a com- 


mission be appointed to see- 
whether it was justified. 


‘“‘If this commission finds the 
wage raise justified but also re- 
ports-that railroad income is not 
sufficient to bear the extra bur- 
den, it is evident that the public 
must furnish the money. 


‘“That means to a large extent 
the farmer, for his products form 
a very large share of the coun- 
try’s freight. 


‘‘Now the average income of the 
farmer as computed by the cen- 
sus bureau is $1.47 a day, out of 
which he must support his fam- 
ily. 

“There is no eight-hour day for 
‘him, in spite of the ‘judgment 


of society.” — 
‘*Early and late he and _ his 


‘family are at it, with no kindly 


Congress to reduce the hours of 


his labor. 


“Naturally, the farmer is not well content with the prospect 
that he must pay more to get his products to market, in order 
that one of the -highest paid classes of labor in the country 


may have a raise of twenty-five per cent.” 


Republished and paid for by 
Republican National Committee 
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Record exhibits of high quality and phenomenal attendance-Willis E. Blodgett 


vezi HE 10th annual National dairy 
show which was brought to so 
successful a conclusion at 
Springfield, Mass, last week 
was far and away the best ex- 

: position of this organization 
ever -held, according to the opinions of those 
most vitally interested. Leading. exhibitors 
in each of the five great dairy breeds repre- 
sented said that never before had they found 
as much intelligent interest in their stock. 
The conclusive test that had satisfied them 
was the total of sales made during the show 
to farmers who were looking for the best 
their pocketbooks would allow them to secure. 
The outstanding feature of the business done, 
and the characteristic that soundly demon- 
strates the essentially healthy condition of 
pure-bred stock breeding was the conviction 
found among all purchasers that pure-bred 
dairy animals will pay at the pail which, of 
course, is the ultimate test. 

The strenuous but victorious fight for a 
fair price for milk throughout the east has 
awakened farmers to 





back to Chicago. With such a location as 
Springfield the percentage of interested pos- 
sible customers among the 300,000 visitors was 
far greater than among the smaller total at- 
tendance, even in so large a center as Chicago. 
The Springfield attendance broke all bona 
fide records by many thousands. \ 
With so strong a sentiment against ever 
going back to Chicago the city that seems 
to have the best call for next year’s show is 
Columbus, O. The state fair grounds there 
come nearest to the splendid facilities offered 
at Springfield, and with the erection of a 
coliseum could well handle the extensive ex- 
hibits that are gathered for this exposition. 
Columbus workers were there in force, and 
although a great endeavor is being made to 
have the show return to Springfield, Mass, 
next year, the underground sentiment seemed 
to indicate that Columbus would be chosen. 
It is in the center of rich dairy interests, with 
good hotel accommodations and _ splendid 
railroad facilities. All of these are essential 
for the success of so great an undertaking 


champion bull with Ladysmith’s Cherub, and 
W. W. Marsh of Iowa won grand champion 
cow with Princess Bergere. 

In Ayrshires the highest honor for bull 
went to John A. Ness of Maine on Strathglass 
Gold Chink. Highest honors for cows went 
to Auchenbrain Hattie 6th owned by Iroquois 
farm of New York. William Ross Proctor 
of New York captured highest honors in 
Jersey bulls with his $25,000 Imp Golden 
Fern’s Noble. The grand champion Jersey 
cow was Gloria Benedictine owned by A. V. 
Barnes of Connecticut. Sophie 19 of Hood 
farm, who was on exhibition, but not in com- 
petition, was awarded a special banner as 
champion Jersey cow of the world. Her long 
distance milk production record is un- 
paralleled. Grand champion Brown Swiss 
bull went to Merney’s 2d Son, owned by 
H. W. Ayers of Wisconsin. Hull brothers of 
Ohio won the grand champion cow with Vera 
of Lakeview. Howard Gould of Long Island 
took all the prizes in Kerry Dexters. 

Among other prominent winners were the 

following: Holsteins 





a business-like con- 
sideration of the. 
problems of econom- 
ical milk production. 
There are two tails 
to the critter. One is 
a let live price and 
the other is a better 
producing animal. 
The pure-bred stock 
associations have for 
long been taking the 
lead in milk-test 
work. Their breed- 
ers are now reaping 
the reward of pains- 
taking selection and 
the upbuilding of 
strains that are 
known producers. 
There is still some 
fault to be found 
with show ring stand- 
ards, but they are an 
endeavor to find the 
type of the average 
best producer, and 








—H. H. Moyer of 
New York, Woodcrest 
farm of New York, 
Henry Gray & Son of 
New York, R. H. 
Stone & Son of New 
York. Guernseys — 
I. & A. G. Buckley of 
New York, Bedmins- 
ter farms of New 
Jersey. Clarence H. 
Mackay of Long 
Island, Charles. D. 
Cleveland of New 
Jersey, Dr Sherman 
and Fred Armer of 
New York, Wendover 
farm of New Jersey, 
James S. Seaman of 
New York, Gayhead 
Guernsey farms. of 
New York. Jerseys 
—J. Robert Black- 
burn of Ohio, Colt 
farm of Rhode Island. 
Ayrshires—Wendover 
farm of New Jersey, 








the big prices are 
now paid for cham- 
pions not because 
they are champions, 
but because of their 
ability to produce 
progeny which will distinguish themselves at 
the pail. Almost without exception such 
breeders as exhibited at this dairy show can 
prove by their books that their ‘milk receipts 
give a fair profit on their business in spite of 
the high money value placed on cows and 
herd bulls. - 

Next to exhibitors of stock the most 
vitally interested participants in the dairy 
show were the exhibitors of dairy appliances 
and dairy and farm machinery. They left 
Springfield enthusiastic over dairy prospects 
in the East. Even those who were most 
bitterly oposed to leaving Chicago were forced 
to admit that never in the middle west had 
they had as much interest taken in their 
exhibits. It seemed to be the consensus of 
opinion that the show should never be taken 


a 


Junior Champion Guernsey Bull, Sunnybrook Aristocrat 


The Guernsey classes at the show were large with many entries of outstanding merit. 
This young bull owned by Charles D. Cleveland of New Jersey is one of the most promis- 
ing ever bred in the east and when a little more mature is expected to crowd even the 
best of them. He comes from a long line of heavy producing cows. 


as the National dairy show. . Exhibitors and 
visitors must be properly accommodated. 
There were few upsets in the show 
ring. For the most part the animals 
that had held their supremacy through 
other competitions came through again in 
spite of the best that other breeders could 
produce. Indication of the strenuous quality 
of the competition, however, is well indicated 
in the manner in which the prizes were split 
up. In practically all breeds and classes the 
exhibitors who could show more than one 
first were few and far between. Iowana 
farms of Iowa won the grand champion Hol- 
stein bull with Oak De Kol Ollie Homestead. 
R. E. Haeger of Ilinois won the grand cham- 
pion cow with Minerva Beets. In Guernseys 
Cc. S. A. Whitney of New York won grand 


David D. Ness of 
Quebec, James Dry- 
son of Quebec, R. R. 
Ness of Quebec> 
One of the features 
of the dairy show, 
which attracted widespread attention, was 
the annual milk exhibition, which was far 
larger than that of any previous show. The 
entries numbered 143, representing 18 different 
states and Canada. The judges were Profs 
Ross of Cornell and Rasmussen of Pennsyl- 
vania, with J. A. Gamble of the department 
of agriculture. Pennsylvania producers were 
prominent in the winning. Hester J. Smith 
& Sons of Pennsylvania winning the gold 
medal for highest scoring market milk. 
Benjamin Sharpless of the same state win- 
ning silver medal. State bronze medals were 
won by Hester J. Smith & Sons for Pennsyl- 
vania, R. Francis Wood for New Jersey, and 
C. J. Mangeot for New York. More attention 
was paid to certified and pasteurized milk 
[To Page 12.] 
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$8,000,000 More a Year 
That is the reward of co-operation. That 


is what standing together means to the dairy- 
men shipping milk to New York city. But 
it means more: Every man who sells milk 
to a creamery, or condensery, or to another 
user will feel the influence directly or in- 
directly of the better prices that henceforth 
will be paid for milk. Think what it means 
in one year, in 10 years! It means saving 
the dairy farms, inspiring the young folks 
to greater endeavor, having the price to buy 
the things needed on thousands of farms to 
make the old farmstead better, the home 
richer, country life fuller. 

That milk victory was the most wonderful 
thing that has occurred in eastern agriculture 
in a decade. And what is most wonderful 
of all is the fact that the state did not do it, 
nor the federal government, nor some official 
power, but the people themselves. That milk 
victory came from the efforts of dairymen, 
from no one else. The boys back home, true 
to their word, saved their business. They 
found salvation in depending on themselves. 
They made history. 


A definite program for 10 years’ work, 
backed by a voluntarily subscribed fund of 


$1,000,000! Such is the 

Forward Movement most significant result 
in Agriculture of the National dairy 
show at Springfield, 


Mass, last week, and of the work of the 
Eastern States agricultural and industrial ex- 
position there, of which it was the guest. 
The idea is to bring together all the forces 
for agricultural effort, so that each and all 
may co-operate in carrying out a _ specific 
program covering a period of 10 years. While 
this plan is being made primarily for New 
England, it is so comprehensive and business- 
like that it cannot fail to have a helpful in- 
fluence throughout our middle states also. 
It is the first time in the history of America 
that farmers and business interests have ever 
come together to work out a plan, not for to- 
day or for a year, but for concerted action 
along definite lines year after year for W 
consecutive years. The work is to use the 
plant of the Hastern States exposition at 


Springfield as a sort of headquarters and 
clearing house. The million-dollar fund is 
to provide $250,000 for completing the build- 
ings and equipment at the Springfield plant, 
and the balance should afford upward of 
$75,000 annually for 10 years for field work. 
The idea is to furnish information organizers, 
demonstrators and helpers to any individual 
farmer or group of farmers who wish to unite 
for better marketing or for other forms of as- 
sociated effort. The movement is of, by and 
for farmers, with no ulterior purposes in view. 


Wood for pulp making is now in great de- 
mand at higher prices. Peeled poplar pulp 


wood is especially de- 


Selling Pulp Wood sired by the paper mills. 

The increasing demand 
and higher prices for paper are reflected in 
higher values of wood delivered to paper 
mills, also pulp wood on the stump. Any of 
our readers who have such for sale and do 
not know where to find a market for it, are 
invited to write to this office. The increasing 
cost of paper stock is becoming as grave a 
problem to American Agriculturist as to other 
publications. 








Unblemished satisfaction and complete 
enthusiasm are expressed by the live stock 
and machinery exhibitors, 
breeders and farmers from 
New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Ohio 
who were at the National dairy show. Thou- 
sands of subscribers to American Agricul- 
turist were present. Indeed, the number, 
intelligence and character of the 300,000 
people who attened the National dairy. show 
really constituted its most striking feature. 
No such numbers of so high a type of agri- 
culturists ever met within the same time at 
any one place. Equally striking was their 
desire to learn all the new wrinkles and to 
get the best in the way of pure-bred stock or 
of better machinery, and besides that, they 
had the money to pay for what they wanted. 
American Agriculturist is indeed proud of 
its constituents, as represented by those in 
attendance at the National dairy show. 


Our Constituents 
Won Recognition 


The success of the dairymen’s league sets 
an example for producers in all agricultural 
lines hereafter to 
follow. If farmers 
will organize and 
then loyally stand together they can win any 
reasonable demands. Organization is the 
watchword of the 20th century. If farmers 
will not organize and support one another, 
then they must be content to remain down- 
trodden and their work unprofitable. Let 
them organize and they have it in their power 
to rise to such hights as is merited by the 
justice of their cause. What the dairymen 
have done, fruit growers, truck farmers, egg 
men, and every class of farmers can do also. 
Indeed, only through organization will the 
dollar paid to farmers reach the same size as 
the dollar they use in buying supplies. 


Hereafter in Agriculture 


Upward of 2000 national farm loan associa- 
tions already are in process of formation, for 
loans amounting to some $100,000,000. Many in- 
vesters are eagerly awaiting a chance to buy 
federal farm loan bonds. Let the new system 
be administered wisely, not in too great haste, 
and eventually it may accomplish even more 
than was hoped for it. Together with the 
federal warehouse act, grain standards and 
farmers’ organizations, agriculture is in a 


fair way to be reorganized so that farmers. 


may net more upon their labor and capital. 
The chief purpose of the 10-year forward 
movement in Eastern States agriculture 
should be to assist farm finance and markets. 


The one weak spot in the National dairy show 
was that it gave no attention to securing 
better prices for milk. Hardly an echo was 
heard at the show of the great milk war. 
One object of the 10-year agricultural pro- 
gram and of the million dollars to back it up, 
is to aid farmers to organize for better mar- 
kets. 







? WALKS AND TALKS 
With the Editor 





Raising Baby Beef 


I would like very much to have the Walks and 
Taiks man tell something about baby beef. Is 
this line profitable in eastern farming? What is 
necessary, what breed of cattle is best, and what 
kind of feed, what methods of feeding should be 
How about our average pastures—will 
Can common cows be used or must 
pure breds be chosen? Isn’t it best to start with 
a pure-bred bull and gradually work up? If you 
will outline the baby beef situation, many od 
your readers will appreciate your advice.—[R. L. 
Graves, New York. 


The production of baby beef is a very tic- 
klish business. It is successfully done only 
when stock, farm and the man behind both 
are all adapted to a very risky undertaking. 
The whole object is to turn 12 to 16-months- 
old calves off as prime fat steers, weighing 
1000 to 1400 pounds in much less time than 
required for general steer raising. The whole 
thing means quality animals to start with. It 
means offspring from strictly beef strains, 
like Shorthorn, Hereford, Angus or Galloway. 
Really no other breed need apply in the pro- 
duction of real baby beef. Both mothers and 
offspring must be abundantly fed so as to ~ 
keep these young things steadily on the gain, 
eating to their full capacity, from birth to 
market. 

The calves must nurse their dams and be 
given an abundance of nutritious grain from 
the very start, both while on pasture and 
when in winter quarters. Concentrated feeds 
in addition to clover and alfalfa are absolutely 
necessary during the winter months. - Long 
nursing on the dams, or an abundance of milk 
or skim milk with grain is necessary. This 
all means that splendid, well-bred stock is to 
be used ofly. It means also that you have got 
to have ideal farm conditions, an abundance 
of the very best pasture and legume hays, 
Silage and grain feeds. 


Can Be Done in East 


There is no reason why baby beef cannot 
be made in the east, except that labor is ex- 
pensive or that farms have not been farmed 
to produce highest quality legumes and other 
grasses for pasture. Besides this, the produc- 
tion of grain is more expensive as a rule in the 
east, thus contributing to high costs in mak- 
ing beef. You see the regular average pas- 
ture, with the regular average method of 
feeding, will not produce top-notch baby beef. 
I do not mean to say that we cannot reach a 
point where raising baby beef may not be 
profitable in the east; not that, but we have 
got to get ready for that sort of farming first. 

If one’s heart is set on raising baby beef, 
the first aim is to get good foundation stock. 
At the same time the land must be put in 
such condition that an abundance of clover 
and alfalfa, corn, silage, and corn for grain 
feed may all be grown, so as to get maximum 
production of all before the attempt is made 
to turn such cattle off in from a year to 14 to 
16 months after birth. It can be done, but 
the cost of that production will be high, un- 
less the things I have mentioned are done 
first. ‘Therefore, my suggestion is: Until 
breeding stock, farm lands and experience all 
are brought together, one should plan to ma- 
ture the young stock as a starter, not as baby 
beef, but for the time being as older animals, 
until -you get the setting and the funda- 
mentals worked out on your own farm. 

Certainly one needs a pure-bred bull of one 
of the beef breeds. And then if you use grade 
stock the cows must be of the breed you are 
breeding up. One cannot expect to take or- 
dinary dairy heifers and by crossing with 
pure-bred beef sires get them to compete in 
the production of baby beef with favored sec- 
tions where pure-bred herds are used entirely, 
or if not pure bred, then with very high 
grades and raised on farms particularly 
adapted to baby beef raising, and managed by 
men who have spent years in learning the 
trick of the business.—-[C. W. B. 
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Marketing Celery to Best Advantage 
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Cost of growing early and late celery figured out in detail 


SaHEGETABLE growers having 
o celery in storage, which will be 
removed during the winter and 
sold direct, use the most up- 
to-date methods in preparing 
the celery crop for market, 
A. E. Wilkinson of New York. 
Many growers do not remove enough leaves 
from the stalk so that it shows up in the best 
manner. Some do not remove the leaves be- 
cause it reduces somewhat the size of the re- 
maining plant. 

rom the selling end, the first requirement 
is to catch the eye of the consumer. There- 
fore, if the product is not attractive, it will 
not seil and stripping down the plant until 
it offers this attraction is one of the first steps 
in eatching the eye of the consumer. The 
celery must be properly washed and city 
people espeeially demand that celery be clean. 
They woulkl much prefer to purchase clean, 
well-washed celery of small size than celery 
of large size that is dirty and shows lack of 
care. Imagination and dirty celery often 
produce wonderful ideas in the minds of the 
inexperienced consumer. 

It is important for celery to be graded that 
all plants contained in a single bunch will be 
of approximately the same size. If a large 
number of plants are stripped so they are 
relatively small, they are commercially graded 
as hearts and bunched accordingly. The 
bunches are made the accustomed size for the 
particilar market. One bunch is not very 
large, the next small, - 





at 45 cents, $5.62%4; 
4-8-10, $34, and 300 pounds nitrate of soda 
at $2 per ton, $6.30; carting fertilizer, three 
hours at 45 cents, $1.35; applying fertilizer, 
3% hours at 45 cents, $1.57%, and four hours 
at 20 cents, 80 cents; harrowing 22 hours at 
45 cents, $9.90; planking, three hours at 45 
cents, $1.35; marking, four hours at 45 cents, 
$1.80; for plants, use of greenhouse, $100; 
coal, $20; seed %4 pound, $3.87%4; fertilizer, 
$3.40; hose, $7; labor, 300 hours at 20 cents, 
$60, and incidentals, water, cloth, etc, $10; 
pulling plants, 28 hours at 20 cents, $5.60, 
and transplanting hours at 20 cents, 
$51.20. 

The irrigation on this acre was figured at: 
Interest on investment and repairs, $25; labor, 
five hours at 20 cents, $1, and kerosene, 30 
gallons at 11 cents, $3.30; cultivation, 23 
hours at 20 cents, $4.60; weeding, 47 hours 
at 20 cents, $9.40; spraying seven times, 35 
pounds copper sulphate at 8 cents, $2.80; 
45 pounds lime at % cent, 33% cents; two 
barrels, 50 cents, and 21 hours’ labor at 30 
cents, $6.30; banking boards, interest and de- 
preciation $104.40, and labor, 240 hours at 
20 cents, $48; harvesting and cutting, 46 
hours at 45 cents, $20.70; stripping, 224 hours 
at 20 cents, $44.80; carting crates to field, 15 
hours at 45 cents, $6.75; crating 170 hours 
at 20 cents, $34, and nailing crates 23 hours 
at 20 cents, $4.60; crates, 900 at 17 cents, $153; 
carting crates, five hours at 45 cents, $2.25; 
nailing crates at 2 cents, $18, and carting to 


256 


fertilizer, 2000 pounds ~ 8% hours at 20 cents, $1.65; pulling plants 11 


hours at 20 cents, $2.20; transplanting 88% 
hours at 20 cents, $17.65; cultivating 10% 
hours at 30 cents, $3.221%4; weeding 25 hours 
at 20 cents, $5; spraying five times 25 pounds 
copper sulphate at 8 cents, $2; 35 pounds 
lime at % cent, 26% cents; two barrels, 50 
cents; 15 hours’ labor at 30 cents, $4.50; bank- 
ing 7% hours at 30 cents, $2.73%,; harvesting, 
cutting 18 hours at 45 cents, $8.10; stripping, 
78 hours at 20 cents, $15.60; carting crates 
to field, five hours at 65 cents, $3.25;- crating 
585, hours‘at 20 cents, $11.72%; nailing 
crates eight hours at 20 cents, $1.60; 245 
crates at 17 cents, $41.65; carting crates, three 
hours at 45 cents, $1.35; nailing at 2 cents 
each, $4.90, and carting filled crates to cars 
and loading cars, 35 hours at 65 cents, $22.75; 
or a total of $248.271%4. 

For marketing, the commission, 10 per cent 
of gross, was $49; freight 1% cars, 250 miles 
to New York, $37.50 per car, 1% days on road, 
$56.25, or a total of $353.52%%. The average 
receipt per crate was $2 on 245 crates, or 
$490, leaving a net of $136.47%%4. In both cases 
the rent of the land means the value of the 
land in the particular location. The use of 
machinery and tools is well understood and 
covers depreciation as well as use. Over- 
head charges are for use of buildings, storage 
facilities, use of crates, and many other in- 
cidentals. It was impossible to average the 
returns for the late celery, due to the fact 
that some of the celery was sold by the case, 

others by the box, 





the next irregular and 
so on. Uniformity is 
another step toward 
the best sales. The 
bunch of celery must 
be tied in an attrac- 
tive manner. Pink 
tape toward the base 
and again toward the 
leaf spread offers a 
eontrast which is ex- 
ceedingly attractive. 

In sending the cel- 
ery to market the 
bunches are packed 
in a neat box or 
basket, the one most 
generally used in that 
particular market. 
In the box or basket 
is first placed a clean 
piece of paper, manila 








and still others by 
the dozen. 

For early celery 
the average for July, 
August, September 
and October per 
dozen bunches was 
41.48 cents. Late 
celery averages per 
crate about $2. Taken 
as a whole, celery 
grown properly, pre- 
pared for market in 
an up-to-date manner 
and shipped to the 
market when the 
market is not flooded, 
offers ample returns 





for the money and 
_time invested, and is 
one of the _ surest 
crops for the vege- 





paper preferred. The 
paper is arranged so 
that it covers the bottom and the sides and 
allows enough to spread over the top of the 
bunches. The celery is put in the receptacle 
30 that it may be attractive when the retailer 
opens it for view. This is another step in 
salesmanship. The celery must be sent to 
market in the shortest possible time to arrive 
in the best condition. 


Lesson in Cost Accounting 


Few growers know exactly what it costs to 
grow an acre of celery, nor do they realize 
how much time, energy and money are ac- 
tuaily invested in the crop. Many times the 
real cost of growing the crop seems to be 
only the actual money outlay. However, it 
includes the many hours of actual labor. 
In order to more clearly understand the real 
cost of growing such a crop, I have accumu- 
lated figures on the growing of early celery 
and late celery. Early celery is one acre of 
an eight-acre patch under irrigation, where 
over 85,000 plants were used per acre, and 
where over 95 per cent of the crop was 
salable. 

The early eelery record from this crop 
follows:~ Rent of land valued at $350 per 
acre, $35; use of machinery, tools, etc, $18; 
Overhead charges, $10; plowing 12% hours 


Uniformly Graded Potatoes Going to Market in South Jersey 


ears and loading, 126 hours at 65 cents, 
$81.90, or a total of $958.41%4. 
The marketing costs were: Commission, 


10 per cent of gross, $191.58; freight, 55% 
cars, 250 miles to New York, $37.50 per car, 
1% days on road, $210.94, or a_ total of 
$1360.931%4. The average receipts per dozen 
were 41.8 cents, and on 4583% dozen at 41.8 
cents, $1915.83, leaving a net of $554.89% 
for the acre. 


Figuring Costs on Late Crop 


I obtained figures from over 40 acres of 
late celery grown in 1915, and working the 
figures down to a one-acre basis, the following 
data were obtained: Rent of land value $200 
per acre, $20; use of machinery, $15; over- 
head charges, $8; plowing, 12% hours at 45 
cents, $5.621%4; fertilizer, 1500 pounds 4-8-10 
at $34, $25.50; carting fertilizer three hours 
at 45 cents, $1.35; applying fertilizer, 3% 
hours at 45 cents, $1.57%; harrowing 22 
hours at 45 cents, $9.90; planking three hours 
at 45 cents, $1.35; marking two hours at 30 
cents, 60 cents; for plants, ™4 pound seed, 
$3.871%4; preparing soil for bed, three hours 
at-45 cents, $1.35, and planting 1% hours at 
20 cents, 30 cents. Weeding of the plants cost: 
Sixteen hours at 20 cents, $3.20; cultivating 


table gardener. Any 
truck crop pays bet- 
but celery is one 

for extra atten- 


ter with wise handling, 
that pays especially well 
tion. 

Handling Stumps—-I had a grove of about 
eight acres of box elders and cottonwood. 
They were planted 12 feet apart, which made 
quite a few stumps to pull out. I cut off the 
t'mber six years ago, but the stump did 
not rot. I bought a stump puller with 150 
feet of cable, and wish to state that the ma- 
chine will do all that is claimed for it. I had 
a few large stumps scattered where I could 
not get a good anchor without digging, so I 
blew them out with dynamite.—[J. Urhart. 


Manure a Soil Builder—Because manure 
builds up the soil, it is one reason why every 
farmer should grow stock and diversify. I 
keep my farm heavily stocked and am very 
eareful about conserving the manure, and 
using it to the best advantage. I put on about 
nine loads per acre.—[H. G. 


Rock Phosphate Production in the United 
States in 1914 was 2,734,043 long tons, 
which is a large increase over the year be< 
fore. A long ton is 2240 pounds, 
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Field Crop Management 
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Successful Wheat Growing 


GEORGE E. SCOTT, JEFFERSON COUNTY, 0 

We grow wheat on our farm for va- 
rious and good reasons. The vocation 
is hereditary and a traditional custom 
in this portion of ihe 
Father and son for it least 
have seeded the soil to wheat, using 
as one crop, figuring it as the 
tant factor in the bezinning and 
ing of a systematic rotation of « 
ping. Back in the (#'’s my father reg- 
ularly grew wheat ad harvested fair 


} 


Ohio valley. 
120 years 
it 
impor- 
end- 


rop- 


crops, while neighbors abandoned the 
attempt at secding after succeeding 
failures. 

For 38 years Maple Valley farm has 
scored but one failure, the year 
184, harvesting only one acre 
out of 20 acres sown, getting a 


vield of 12 bushels. A yield of 36 bush- 
els has been our maximum, leaving 
average near 25 bushels for the 


our 
28 annual crops. Seeding to wheat so 
far as the profit gained from selling 


the grain into the commercial markets 
has not brought us profit pntil recent- 
ly. The grass following a aaniearet 
seed bed and the straw from the 
threshing floor have always shown 
good in our farm assets. 

So good have I found results in our 


wheat growing career I have never 
considered for a moment the feasibil- 
ity of discontinuing the habit. With 


all these years of continuous cropping, 
a total failure of a grass crop has 
never occurred, mostly excellent. 

The editor asks our method, not the 
other fellow’s. It's simply this: Good 
tillage, manures, clovers and commer- 
cial fertilizers. Leave out any of these 
potential factors and the loss is ours. 
All counted in, we never count on faii- 
ure. Almost every year I put corn 
ground to wheat, always our silage 
iand of later years, and simply doubie 
drill or rather drive astride each row 
with half quantity wheat with 200 
pounds of commercial fertilizers with- 
out any other preparation. The latter 
has never paid us. The yield has been 
up to the average. 

Stubble Turned Under 

With this system the stubble is 
turned under with jointer tooth and 
toenail to get rid of any future dam- 
age from hessian fly. Never seed to 


grass until the following year. The 
same method is followed with oats 
stubble. Early plowing is essential. 


Occasion- 


Yes, I might say necessary. 
ally a meadow turf is plowed down 
after cutting a crop of hay and fol- 


lowed till September 20 or later. I am 
persuaded that an abundance of ma- 
mures and humus are also essential in 
the successful growing of wheat crops. 

With us the use of high grade com- 
mercial fertilizers insures us good crops 
throughout the years of regular rota- 
mostly four years. But little 
marure is used on any but 
along with a heavy 
growth of aftermath Not a pound of 
straw or corn stover leaves the farm; 
in fact, but forage of any kind 

The reader may think it strange that 
1 harp so much about the proper feed- 
ing though other crops are in the ro- 
tation, but I insist all considered 
it is those things that insure a certain 

eld in wheat well-fined 
s.irfece with a compact seed bed goes 
with the certainty of conserved mois- 
ture in that seed bed. Eight pecks of 
good graded seed, pure of its kind and 
free from all filth, goes a long way for 
yield. 


tion, 
barnyard 


the corn crops 


little 


that 


crops. A 


Seed Selection 

Our success for years has been con- 
tributed to by our station in giving us 
the finest strains of seed secured from 
head selections and proven up by years 
of experiments. This year we find our- 
selves possessed with a new variety of 
the Poole strein of wheat known as 
Ohio 6400, lately named the “Portage.” 
with a seven-year record of an aver- 
are of about 238 bushels an acre. When 
farmers ‘get-awny from the old slip- 
shod methods of the past and bring to 
focus all the modern ideas of perfect 





wheat culture, so soon will they double 
the wretched wheat yield of this coun- 
try; and never so till those attainments 
ire made good. 





Metal Corncrib 

M. L.GROVE, FRANKLIN COUNTY, PA 

One of the best investments I have 
made in all my years of farming, the 
one that has paid most in dollars and 
satisfaction, was the money spent for 
a metal corncrib. Before using such a 
building the rats and mice were de- 
stroying many barrels of corn for me 
every year. In fact, my corn pile was 
never free from them. I had come to 
dread garnering corn in wooden cribs, 
so great was the loss suffered. 

But once the iron crib was installed 
the rodent nuisance ceased, for this 
crib soon showed itself positive proof 

















Serviceable Metal Crib 
against rats and mice. And it also 
possesses the additional merit of being 
fireproof. The corn saved by using a 
metal crib soon pays for the cost of 
the building. 


Test Crimson Clover Seed 

Some of the crimson clover seed 
offered for sale this season wil! not 
be worth sowing and the New Jersey 
farmer cannot afford to buy it except 
on the basis of a germination test, 
advises the New Jersey station. Im- 
portations of low grade seed have 
been heavy and considerable stock 
has been carried over from last sea- 
son. - Crimson clover seed loses its 
vitality rapidly after the first year; 
decreased price is, therefore, in ac- 
cordance with this condition. 

The cost of crimson clover seed 
offered at 10 cents a pound $6 a 
bushel), germination 90%, and sown at 
the rate of 20 pounds per acre, would 
be $2 an acre. With seed having a 
germination of 60°, 30 pounds of seed 
per acre would be required to obtain 
an equivalent stand. At 10 cents a 
pound the cost per acre would be $3. 
Quotations are assumed tw be on the 
‘0% basis, therefore, the price of this 
lower grade should be reducéd 
to 6 2-3 cents a pound ($4 a bushel) 
to be commensurate with the quality. 

There is still ample time to have 
crimson clover seed tested before sow- 
ing. Samples sent to the seed labora- 
tory of the New Jersey station, New 
Brunswick, N J, will be tested and 
reported without charge to residents 
of the state. Tests can be conducted 
at home by planting seeds between 
layers of moist cloth or blotting 
paper. Good, fresh seed should show 
“> to 90% germination. If the ger- 
mination is less than this, the amount 
SOwn per acre should be increased ac- 
cordingly. 


Storing Late Cabbage 
F. J. KELLIHER 

Late cabbage can be stored in the 
field and kept in very good condition 
if care is taken to keep the water 
away from it. A trench 3% to 4 feet 
in width is dug in a well-drained loca. 
tion in the field where the cabbage is 
grown. It is dug to a depth of about 
10 or 12 inches, the dirt being thrown 
out on either side. The cabbages are 
pulled up by the roots. The loose out- 





seed 
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side «deaves are carefylly wrapped 
about the heads, each in turn being 
placed ‘in the trench, roots up. Three 
rows are laid in the, bottom of the 
trench with the cabbages as close to- 
gether as. possible. A second tier of 
twe rows is placed in the same man- 
ner between the rows’of roots of the 
bottom tier. As fast as the cabbages 
are harvested the trench is extended 
across the field. 

All is covered over with dirt, the 
top of the heap being ridged to aid in 
turning water. For a long period of 
storage horse manure, to,a depth of 6 | 
or 8 inches is put on over the clay at 
about freezing up time. A small drain 
ditch is usually dug about a foot out 
on each side to help in keeping water 
out of the pit. 





Standardizing Shelled Corn 


Standards of quality and condition 
for shelled corn under the federal law 
will become effective December 1. Af- 
ter that only persons licensed by the 
secretary of, agriculture may be em- 
ployed to inspect and grade shelled 
corn ang issue certificates for ship- 
ment in interstate or foreign com- 
merce. Applications for licences 
should be addressed to the office of 





markets and rural organizations, de- 
partment of agriculture, Washington, 
D C, upon forms furnished by that of- | 
fice for the purpose. 

The department has issued tentative | 
rules and regulations showing, among 
other things, the duties of the inspec- 
tors, methods of appeal from the de- 
cision of licensed inspector, shipping 
requirements for interstate business, 
ete. These can be secured upon ap- 
plication to the department. Four 
hearings are being held to consider 
the administration of the grain stand- 
ards law; at New York, New Orleans, 
Kansas City, Chicago and finally at 
Washington. 


The Question of Moisture 


In grain standardization the govern- 
ment is closely watching the weight of 
water found in varying proportions in 
cereals, flour and cotton seed. This 
weight should be substracted and only 
the dry material considered in making 
sales and purchases, says the govern- 
ment, this being fair for producer, 
dealer and consumer. 

“The advantages of trading on a 
dry-matter basis are not confined to 
the dealer, but are shared by the pro- 
ducer,” says a recent bulletin, “because 
grains as they come from the farm 
often contain such large percentage of 
moisture that they are in danger of 
fermenting or molding, dealers taking 
a risk in handling them. For this rea- 
son the prices paid the farmers are 
usually placed low enough to compen- 
sate for the loss of artificial drying. If 
the farmer ships for sale to a distant 
market he meets a loss on having to 
pay the freight on valueless water. 
Dealers may adopt the dry-matter 
basis in buying. Farmers who are al- 
ready growing grain low in moisture 
content can insist on being paid a fair 
price for that portion which is really 
valuable instead of having their sn- 
perior grain ave~aged with the moist 
grains of less-careful farmers. De- 
partment specialists have prepared a 
series of tables showing comparative 
values on a dry-matter basis for 
grains and similar products. These 
tables are included in the new pro- 
fessional paper bulletin No 374.” 








This Is Sweet Potato Year 


White sweet potatoes do not attract 
as much attention in the newspapers 
as some other crops, this important 
field crop is in an exceedingly favor- 
able position. The general position is 
one of confidence. The crop is a goow 
one compared with the average of re- 


cent years. 

A highly important phase of the 
Situation is the marked shortage in 
the crop of white potatoes throughout 
the entire north, as indicated in 


our recent reports. Against a rate | 
of yield of white potatoes for the | 


entire country in 1916 of probably 
69 bushels to the acre, sweets promise | 
to turn off something like 92 bushels, } 
or much above the average of the 

past five years. The October fore- 

cast for sweet potatoes was a crop of 
68,500,000 ._bushels, which the govern- | 
ment report says is 12 millions in ex- | 
cess of the five years 1910 to 1914 in- | 
clusive.- New Jersey sweets are good 
and wanted. 

So far as marketing conditions are 
concerned, these are starting out rea- 
sonably satisfactory, the government 
summary placing the September 
farm price at a shade less than 90 
cents a bushel, or 5 cents better than 
a year ago. Very high prices are 
prevailing in both city-and country 
throughout the north for white pota- 
tees; in the city around $1.35 to $1.50 
a bushel, and at interior shipping sta- 
tions $1 and better. Other produce is 
high including such things as cab- 
bages, beans, cauliflower, etc, and this 
fact must have:a direct bearing upon 
the selling value of every bushel of 










sweet potatoes harvested. 
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At Walton, Ky., lives Chas. L. Griffith, a 
banker and farmer, actively interested in the 
Richmond Alfalfa Club. This Club bought 
a Jeffrey LIMEPULVER and ground their 
own limestone in order to give their soils a 
generous supply at little cost. Mr. Griffith says: “‘I pul. 
verized 150 tons in 754 days atan expense of about 34c per 
ton.”” We receive many sich reperts from owrers of 


Ghe Jeffrey LIMEPULYER 


Reduces 60 Ib. rock to dustor crushes rock for road or con. 
crete work to any size desired. Crushes limestone !edges in. 
to finely pulverized limestone worth from $1.50 to $2.50 a ton, 
Built in sizes to suit engines from 8 h. p. to 30h. p. Capacl. 
ty 10 to 70 tons per day. Write for catalog and FREE Tria} 
Offer, and try the machine on your farm, (30) 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING CO. 
263 First Avenue Columbus, Obie 


(— a 
TYGERT 
Fertilizers 


RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 


Dealers and Agents Wanted 


THE J. E. TYGERT CO. 
28-C So. Delaware Ave. 
Bp non 


\ SUBSIDMRY OF THE AMERICAN AGRI. CHEM. CO. 


and Wheref. 
wentee  m 


is the title of a little booklet, giving seven 
reasons, official and non-official, why it isthe 
best time to spray. This booklet will besent 
out by the B. G. Pratt Co., 50 Church St., 
New York, manufacturers ofthe well-known 
**SCALECIDE”’ atavery early date. Ifyou 
are not on their mailing list, send thema 
postal today giving the number of your trees 
and your dealer’s name and you will re- 
Ceive a copy free, Address t. Ou. 









































FOR THE FAMILY GARDEN 


| 3 or commercial orchard Fraser's Trea 
Fraser’s | Ras gives planting suggestions: lists 


TREES | = 








pples, ears, ‘eaches, 
Cherries and other fruits. Send for 
free copy. 
Samuel Fraser Nursery, Inc., 35 Main Street, Geneseo, N.Y. 
Medium and 
Mammoth Red, 
Alsike Clover, W. B. Sweet Clover, Timothy, 
“Grimm” and Northern Alfalfa. Send for prices. 


GLOVER SEED #22<8 
L. C. BROWN - LaGRANGE, ILLINOIS 
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What They Say 


about Herbert Myrick’s 
NEW BOOK 


The FEDERAL F ARM 
LOAN SYSTEM 


PLAIN 


Timely, interesting and practical, the sty! 
is so clear as to make the treatise simple and 
easily understood.—[Deseret Evening News 
Salt Lake City. 

Written in popular style to serve 
guide—[The Call, San Francisco. 

Makes easily understood an otherwise com 
plex subject.—[Banker and Tradesman 
Boston, August 12, 1916. 

Shows how farmers, investors, bankers and 
the public generally may obtain the fullest 
benefit of the system.—([Times-Star, Cin- 
cinnati. “ 

As easy to read and understand as a school 
primer, with the aid of large, clear type and 
short paragraphs that attract. The book is 
sure to be a popular success, especially in @ 
farming community like Oregon. It reflects 
the gilt-edge nature of the system. For more 
information, buy the book. It is well werth 
possessing.—[Portland Oregonian. 
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Size 5x7 inches, pages 240, 
easy to read, easy to un , contains 
fall text of law. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


JUDD COMP. 
315 Fourth Avenue - New York City 
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Look Out for Peach Yellows 
GEORGE B. THRASHER 


There are several ways by which 
“yellows” in peach trees may be de- 
tected, yet two trees both affected by 
yellows may not show the same symp- 
toms., Curling of the foliage, prema- 
ture fipening of the fruit, very light 
yellow leaves and sickly yellow shoots 
forced out around the crotches are all 
symptoms of yellows. A peach tree 
showing but one of the symptoms can- 
not be condemned since other agencies 
may cause the appearance. 

Curling of the foliage may be due 
to dry weather. Premature ripening 
of the fruit may be a result of winter 
injury. However, the fruit on an in- 
fected tree is invariably insipid, often- 
times quite bitter and showing red 
spots and blotches in the flesh when 
opened. A very light yellow color of 
the foliage is sometimes due to the 
presence of borers in the roots or the 
lack of a sufficient supply of nitrogen 
in the soil. The presence of sickly yel- 
low shoots of a slender, wiry growth, 
in and around the crotches of a tree 
are sure indications of yellows. 

In the fall the disease may be very 
easily detected by the presence of 
these sickly looking shoots, yet some 
trees badly infected may not throw out 
slender shoots. Fruit on diseased trees 
often ripens from 10 days to two 
week earlier than it should and is of 
a very high color and attractive, yet 
such peaches are not fit to eat and 
hurt a grower’s reputation iw sold on 
the market. When yellows first visits 
the orchard, immediately pull out and 
burn the trees even if only part of a 
tree is affected, otherwise the disease 
will spread through the whole orchard. 


-dix- Year Orchard Does Well 
CYRUS T. FOX 

About six years ago a commercial 
orchard of 5000 peach and 1250 apple 
trees was started in Berks county, Pa, 
by Jacob Schupp. With the idea that 
this should be a commercial orchard, 
the selection of apple trees was limited 
to a few varieties, mostly Stayman 
Winesap, Rome Beauty and York Im- 
perial. The peach trees were selected 
to provide for a succession in ripening, 
commencing with the Greensboro and 
ending with Salway. The varieties be- 
tween were Carman, Belle of Georgia, 
Champion, Mountain Rose, Early 
Crawford, Smock, Oldmixon, Elberta, 
Crawford’s Late, Iron Mountain and 
Fox Seedling. 

To plant the trees it was necessary 
to blast many rocks, and clear places 
where holes could be made. Hundreds 
of pounds of dynamite were used. Ap- 
Plication was made to the Pennsylva- 
nia department of agriculture for as- 
sistance, and an inspector with many 
years’ experience in orchard work was 
assigned to the job. A number of visits 
Were made, and the manager and his 
help were shown how to prune and 
shape the trees. Methods of cultiva- 
tion were shown and fertilization was 
explained, although the soil under the 
rocks was found to be so rich natu- 
rally, that not much in the way of ar- 
tificial applications, was necessary. 

Last year a large crop of peaches 
was marketed from the five-year-old 
trees. The fruit was so beautiful, made 
rich in color through the presence of 
iron in the soil, that $1.25 to $1.50 a 

basket was obtained when other fruit 
inferior in size and quality from or- 
chards which had lacked attention, 
brought from 45 to 65 cents. This year 
the peaches were finer than ever, 
many Elbertas running from 3% to 
3% inches in diameter. These were 
packed in boxes holding one dozen 
each for the “fancy trade” in Phila- 
delphia and New York, to retail in 
railroad terminal stations at $la oo 
By the basket they commanded $1.7 
to $2 in nearby markets. 

Pa apple trees are also doing well. 
x-year-old Stayman Winesap trees 
had a bushel each this year. They 





bore a few specimens last year. The 
Rome Beauty and York Imperial also 
bore. These are known as early fruit- 
ing kinds. By strict attention to spray- 
ing, and observance of proper meth- 
ods and diligent care this orchard of 
mixed trees has proved an undoubted 
success. The land which cost $7 an 
acre six years ago, could not now be 
boughi with its fine trees for $200 an 
acre. It is still so rocky that no plow 
has ever been in it, and all the culti- 
vation has been by hand, using the 
pick and grubbing hoe. 





Late Lettuce at Sunnyside 
WILLIAM T. SUTER, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 

As our soil is heavy clay, we jind it 
a great advantage to plow the land 
several times at intervals of a week 
or two before sowing late lettuce seed. 
We use manure at the rate of 40 to 50 
pounds per acre applied in two appli- 
cations during the spring and early 
summer. It is worked into the soil 
with plow and harrow. Lettuce is sown 
at intervals of about two weeks up to 
August 15. We aim to get six or eight 
plants to the foot, and if more grow 
we like to thin them to about 2 inches 
apart. Formerly we thought 4 to 6 
inches apart was better, but our prac- 
tice now shows that we get more 
crates and better blanched lettuce by 
closer planting. 

Our August sowings are not thinned 
at all. We merely cultivate two or 
three times and pull the weeds. This 
gives us great clumps of blanched let- 
tuce that usually lasts in the open un- 
til near Thanksgiving. Som: of the 
outer plants and leaves will freeze, but 
the inside of the clumps remain white 
and crisp. The rows are 14 inches 
apart. This requires tha‘ al. cultiva- 
tion be done by hand. However, we 
find very little cultivation is needed if 
the ground has been thoroughly pre- 
pared. 

Preparing Letiuce for Market 

Lettuce is rinsed carefully in clean, 
cool water and packed in bushel 
crates. If we have large loads of 
produce and wish to. stack the 
crates, half of them are filled level 


* ones. 





and the others are piled high with 
lettuce and set ontop of the level 
Our market is a retail one and 
we generally use quart berry baskets 
for displaying lettuce unless it is very 
large. If so, we sell stalks by the piece 
or so many for a dime or a quarter. 
We consider late lettuce very profit- 
able, usually yielding $800 to $1200 an 
acre for one crop, although in our 





small towns we cannot dispose of an | 


acre in one season. We have tried 
many varieties, but for several years 
have grown nothing but Grand 
Rapids. We buy nothing but the best 
seed free from impurities. During 
warm weather, the lettuce is cut, 
washed and packed as early in the 
morning as possible. If it is gathered 
during the heat of the duy it will not 
retain its crispness and flavor so well. 

In the early part of the 
when lettuce is scarce, we sometimes 
thin the plants in the row to 3 or 4 
inches, using the thinnings for mar- 
ket. When it gets to the blanching 
stage we cut clean, discarding any 
that are not salable. 





Examine Orchards for Borers 
In many horticultural sections 
where tree porers are abundant, it is 
quite necessary that a fall examination 
be made to combat this pest. This 
does not conflict in any way, with the 
spring examinaton which will be 
made in late May or early June. A 
soft piece of wire barbed at the end or 
a sharp knife is used to prod into the 
borings. First scrape the earth back 
from the base of the trees for a depth 
of 4 or 5 inches. Masses of gum at 
the base of the tree indicate the en- 
trance to the insect burrows. In the 
fall the borders may be found beneath 
this gummy mess and may be killed 
without further cutting or probing. 
When borers are not present on the 
surface they may be killed in their 
burrows by inserting the wires as far 
as possible. Pieces of grub caught on 
the barbed end of the wire will 
indicate that the end of the 
bore has been reached. Sometimes 
it is necessary to use the knife in fol- 
lowing the bore. If such cuiting is 
necessary, great pains must be taken 
to follow the grain of the wood as 
much as pessible. By so doing the 
wound will heal without much injury 
to the tree. Any good grade of paint 
may be used to cover the wounds, al- 
though it is not really necersary. 





To Measure Hay in Mow—Multiply 
together the hight, length and width 
in yards and divide by 15 if the hay be 
well packed. If the mow be shallow 
and the hay recently placed therein, 
divide by 18 or by any number from 
15 to 18, depending upon the charac- 
ter of the packing. This gives approx- 
imately the number of tons. 
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Magazine 
Test of 
Shot Shells 


Fire a Black Shell at a thick 
monthly magazine. Count the 
number of pages shot through. 
If you think some other shell 
will penetrate as many pages, 
turn the magazine around and 
try it. 


























There are two other interest- 





§ ing tests of the superiority of 
: : BLACK SHELLS 
* Smokeless and Black Powders 


In order to get three sample shells, 
and a booklet of instructions for 
making these tests, just do as 
follows: On the margin of this ad- 
vertisement write your name and 
address, also that of your ammuni- 
tion dealer, tear it out and send it 
tous. We will send you an order 
on your dealer for shells from his 
stock and for booklet of directions. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE Co, 
2547 Trinity Building, New York City 










‘ KEROSENE | ENGINES 
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Durable, Powerful, Reliable, Mas- 
sive. Built to last; to do ‘hard. 
heavy work. Uses Cheapest Fuel. 

Pull 4 to 44 horse-power more than 
rated. ZB Months Trial. Easy Torms. Sizes 
1346 to 22 H-P. Easy to start. No Cranking, No 
batteries. 10 Year Guarantee. =_— practical engine 
ever built. Engine book free. A Postal brings it. 

THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 

1051 King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS. 








Do you raise 4 tons of 























Subsidiary of the American Agricultura] Chemice! Co.- 
t ers of 





hay on every acre? 


_ _ Did you do it this year? Do you believe it can be done? 


If you were planning to raise 4 tons of well cured hay per acre: = 
What type of soil would you select and how would you prepare for a maximum crop ? = 
When would you seed and how much seed would you use per acre? 
Would you sow a mixture of grasses and clovers or only one grass? = 
When would you cut your hay to secure the greatest quantity and the highest feeding value? — 

Would you seed with a nurse crop? If so,what nurse crop and what quantity of seed would you use? 
Would you plan for a permanent mowing or seed your grass land in your regular rotation? — 


Our new book entitled “THE NEGLECTED HAY CROP” 
answers all of these practical questions and contains 64 pages of 
helpful information in regard to the hay crop. This book is prepared 
for practical farmers who wish to increase their profits as well as 
the yield of their hay land. The allied armies need all of Canada’s 
hay. The American farmer thus has practically a monopoly of 
American markets. Can you supply the hay? 

If you will tell us the number of acres which you expect to cut 
in 1917 we will send you a copy of our Hay Book without charge. 


E. Frank ‘Coe Fertilizers 








Address Publication Division 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY, 51 Chambers St., New York City = 
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Big Prices for Farm Products 

What of the year, has it been good 
or bad? Most unusual has been the 
record. The season opened with heavy 
rainfall which much retarded 
seeding and has 
cut short. the 
supply of crops 
coupled as it 
was with light 
rainfall later in 
the season, 
Prices for farm 
products were 
never as high 
before since the 
civil warand the 
end is not yet. 
Labor cost is 
high and sure 
enough they 
must be paida 
high wage to live decently. Cheese 
selling wholesale at 20 cents a pound 
and butter fat in milk for liquid milk 
use at nearly 70 cents a pound. Beans 
are worth 10 cents a pound, and flour 
$10 a barrel. 

Where will these things lead us? 
Are we in a new era? Are we to hav: 
an entire readjustment of values, or is 
the European struggle responsible? To 
one. who has sold cheese for 5 cents a 
pound and other farm crops at a com- 
parable value and found it possible to 
make ends meet, these prices now ob- 
tainable seem fabulous. Eggs in Oc- 
tober at 55 cents a dozen for fancy 
fresh at wholesale. Why do not people 
rush into the egg business? We are 
producing about 100 eggs a day from 
the school flock and selling them for 
55 cents. When this is read they may 
be higher. 

Are the profits larger than in the 
former time of low values? I hardly 
dare say that during the years of the 
80’s and 90’s our profits were as large 
as they are today and we are now 


very 
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selling milk for as much a quart 
as we then received for cheese a 
pound. But the expense account, oh, 


my! how it has changed. 

There is an old saying and true that 
99 from 100 leaves no more than one 
from two. We are in the 99 from 100 
age now; 30 years ago we were in the 
and from two age. Our social and eco- 
nomic life is built upon a constant 
change of dollars. Every legitimate 
business of the minor class has 
charged against it from day to day all 
that it will stand, and so the dollars 
go chasing each other rapidly from 
one to another. 

Farmers should be the people above 
all others to profit from _ inflation. 
They are selling soil fertility at an ad- 
vanced price. There is a big offset, 
however, that comes from an increased 
floating capital demand to carry on 
our work. Machinery we must have 
if we compete, and it is worth con- 
stantly less from the day of purchase. 

Here is a list of farm machinery as 


per inventory on the Cook-Blodgett 
farms 
1 tractor with a three-base plow $0 
1 hay loader “0 
2 mowing machines x0 
1 side delivery hayrake 
1 manure spreader . 100 
1 grain binder 110 
1 corn harvester 100 
1 grain drill oenceuseseneeswasds 85 
2 Clark double cutaway harrows 70 
1 disk harrow 2 
3 spring-tooth harrows P 5 
4 walking plows 5 
1 riding plow 0 
3 heavy wagons 250 
2 manure wagons with boxes 70 
1 lighter wagon 50 
1 smoothing harrow, three sections 20 
J roller ... 15 
1 silage cutter 225 
Small tools 250 
5 sets sleighs 150 
5 sets harnesses 150 
1 weeder . 7 
Total $2857 
If horses are added the amount is 


increased by $2000. A floating capital 
of $5000 approximately, that has no 
productive value and has a tremen- 
dous wearing-out habit, even with the 
best of care. 

Now I am giving these figures to 
show that the extra money we receive 
today goes into things used in the 


comes in 
too, of the 


automobile 
big share, 


business The 
for its share, a 
extra revenue, 


Our improved social life calls for 
better wearing apparel, books, music, 
etc, etc. Insurance comes in for a 
share, and all the things we buy must 
he insured lest we lose them, and 
then some few thousands of life insur- 
ance must be carried to protect our 
families when we pass, should some 
enterprise fail while we live. 

In this great whirl of money, occa- 


ionally a professional money-catcher 
develops who knows how to intercept 
more than a pro rata share and 
gets rich while the rest of us have a 
rich living and die comparatively poor. 

I am writing this bit of economic 
philosophy because I don’t know any 
other way out. The milk strike has 
disturbed my regular channels of 
thought and I am not in a steady 
thinking frame of mind. This milk 
strike and all that is back of it is a 
wonderful piece of organized effort. [ 
sincerely hope that there will be no 
reaction. I hope these small dealers 
who have been bolstered up and given 
a larger business will be able to stand 
the business pressure which will come 
later when the big fellows begin to 
bring their competition to bear. Just 
how they are to compete and pay high 
prices when they could not compete 
on an even price basis I am unable to 
understand. But this will work out 
someway. 

Two things have at 
brought forcibly before the public, 
that the farmers could do the sup- 
posed impossible, viz, hang together 
for a time, and that milk has been 
selling less than it should. 

I sincerely hope that the power 
gained may not be abused. The public 
has generally been with the farmers 
during the fight, but they will not con- 
tinue to sympathize unless we are fair. 

There are certain immutable laws 
that are never written nor voted upon 
that seem to control; tempararily they 
are not seen, but they are ready when 
wanted. They are the laws of justice 
and fairness and operate under the 
great human law of averages.—[H. E. 
Cook. 
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Jottings from the Farmers 


In recent calls on the feed trade, 
when I come more or less in contact 
with dairymen, I hear a lot of com- 
plaint about the price of milk re- 


ceived from New York city dis- 
tributors, more this year than ever 
before. Last week drove all around 


Goshen and Chester, N Y, and found 
any number of weil equipped farms 
where the herds had been all sold off, 
farmers claiming they could not pro- 
duce milk at a profit at the price re- 
ceived from the New York dealers. 
American Agriculturist is doing good 
work in this agitation about better 
milk prices; keep it up!—[{J. M. Mur- 
phy, Columbia County, N Y. 


Does tile draining increase flood 
damage? Some people say it does, 
but I think not. My father commenced 
to ditch and lay stone drains prior to 
IS50 and in 1852 laid horseshoe- 
shaped tiles in drains. My observation 
and experience have gone over more 
than a half century and I believe that 
tiling has an opposite effect than in- 
creasing flood water. The ditching and 
laying of tile drains constantly drains 
the water away from low places. The 
land becomes porous and loose;>so that 
when rains begin to fall, the dried out 
ground takes up the water. Copious 
rainfall must result before any water 
even passes away from drains. On 
undrained land the water flows from 
the surface of the ground and the 
ground being more solid and less open 
does not take in a supply such as 
drain lands do. Tiling the land, there- 
fore, is good protection against floods. 
[H. Warren Phelps. 
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O make the best possible tires at lowest 
possible cost; to continue worthy of the 
national faith in the Firestone Quality 
idea; to add still further to that big, majority 
who have so tremendously increased Firestone 
sales; to this program the Firestone organi- 


Men who live in the country where roads are 
rough and uncertain can best appreciate these 


As business men, too, they endorse Firestone 
efficiency methods and volume of sales which 
keep down production cost and lower prices. 


Free Offer: A Firestone Cementless Tube Patch 
free, if you willsend us your dealer's name, and 
the make of your tires. Also book, free,““Mileage 
63. The Firestone Man stands 
back of the Firestone platfc-m; support him. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 
Akron, Ohio—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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FERTILIZERS 


Hasten Maturity 
Improve Quality 
Send for Crop Photograph Book C 
Dealers and Agents Wanted 
S. M. HESS & BRO., Inc. 


4th & Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


OF THE 





AGRI. CHEM. CO. 















No. 10 Kanawha Pump 
is the one you want 


No. 10, the latest model of our ular 

Horse Shoe Brand Wooden Pumps. 

The pump that is more easily opera- 

ted and repaired than any other. 

Superior to the old log pump and the 

“Old Oaken Bucket’’, and with none 

of the objectionable features of iron 

pumps. 

When repairing is required - 

seldom necessary - you can do 

work yourself without removing the 

pump from well. 

It has 7 x 7 head, closed brackets to kee 

stroke, 3 in 

LE. TY r aihce with brass bucket 

Bited = best leath: 4 » and —— 
cheek valve with brass 

itis is bSepted for wells 10 to 50 feet &. 


Write for prices. 
KANAWHA PUMP WORKS 
Baltimore, Md. U. S.A. 











"The fe Vonirilo 


is a little instrument that fits 
into th — of 
y 1 -_ tie moat i. NEVER FAILS 
sent with the VENTRILO for 10° 


Dept 145 80. NOSWALK. CONN. 


What do you want 
to know 


about any branch of Agriculture, Soils, 
Fertilizers, Manures > The best methods 
of planting, cultivating, harvesting and 
utilizing all Field, Orchard and Garden 
Crops, Feeding Crops, Feeding Animals, 
Dairy Farming, or any other subject per- 
taining to Farming or Rural Affairs. 


Do you ay Ae yy Be 


management, 
marketing of Horses, Sani gon piewt 
Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and Disses? 
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Who’s Who 
in Agriculture 


Ladd of Delhi 


The director of the new state schoo! 
of agriculture at Delhi, N Y, is Dr 
c. E. Ladd, a Tompkins county farm 
poy. Until he entered the normal 
school at Cortland in 1903, he lived on 
the home farm. He graduated from the 
1907, taught high 
school for two years and then entered 
the New York state college of agri- 
culture ot Cornell university. After 
receiving his bachelor’s degree from 
Cornell, he accepted a _ position as 
agent, in co-operation with the state 
college of agriculture at Cornell and 
carried on investigational work for 
two years. He then entered the 
ieaching ‘work at the college, being 
atiached_to the department of farm 
management, and meanwhile worked 
en the results of his investigational 
work, preparing them for a bulletin 
and for his major thesis for an ad- 
vanced degree. In June, 1915, the 

















Dr C. E. Ladd 


degree of doctor of philosophy was 
conferred upon Mr Ladd by Cornell 
university. In’ 1915, when the board 
of control of the state school of agri- 
culture at Delhi was preparing to 
open its doors for the first year of 
instruction, Dr Ladd was asked to 
accept the directorship and assumed 
his duties in July. 


Starts Work in Schuylkill 


The work of the newly organized 
Schuylkill county (Pa)~farm bureau 
association is 
captained by H. 
L. Hacker, who 
has been mak- 
ing asurvey of 
the county dur- 
ing the last few 
months, lLead- 
ers in. various 
townships are 
now drawn to- 
gether as a 
nucleus for 
conducting fu- 

















ture projects. 








One of. the first 
purposes of Mr 
Hacker is to 
make a survey of representative soils 
in the county with-a view to deter- 
mine the lime requirement: Samples 
of soil are being tested at the Pennsyl- 
vania station for farmers of. the 
county. Mr Hacker is launched upon 
« geod work and the support and co- 
operation of all farmers are needed 
‘o inake his work a success. 


ll, L. WACKER 





, uring the winter and spring of 
1913 George E. Hazard, like many 
other farmers of Cortland county, N 
Y, was complaining of the labor dif- 
ficulty in keeping a dairy and doing 
the milking by hand. It is needless 
to mention that the price gave little 
encouragement. He therefore decided 
to try some other line of farming and 
went into the production ' of hay. 
Starting on a small acreage he ex- 
Perimented with a chemical top- 
dressing of high nitrogen content on 
the meadows, which resulted in 
@ gain of 2300 pounds of hay per acre. 

» encouraging were the results that 
he has been top-dressing the meadow 
each year, applying 550 pounds per 
— Mr Hazard is not an ardent 

Coster of growing top-dressing the 

2y crop. In 1914 he plowed and re- 
Seeded on sod with barley as a cover 
crop and in 1915. from this pasture, 
cut a little better than two tons hay 
per acre. He is again extending the 
nease in hay this year and in 1917 
—_ S to have 65-acres of permanent 

neadow Out of the 82 acres of the 


farm. 








real economy, 
since they re- 
duce sickness 
and sickness is 
an expense. 
Everyone de- 








ATLANTA 
Hurt Building 


NEW YORK 
101 Park Avenue 





Concrete Septic Tank in course of 


A Concrete Septic Tank Safeguards Your Health 


the soil often find their way into 
the water supply and so spread 
disease throughout the family. 

A concrete septic tank will remove 


Health and comfort depend upon 
proper sanitation. Bathroom and in- 
door toilet can be had on the farm 
as well as in the city. 


CONCRETE 


FOR PERMANENCE 


pendent upon the old cess-pool is 
familiar with the annoyances that 
come when the sewage backs up if 
the cess-pool becomes clogged. 
This is only one of its drawbacks. 
Worse yet, the liquids seeping into 


DALLAS 
Southwestern Life Building 


PARKERSBURG 
Union Trust Building 
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They are a 


Your free copy of ‘‘Concrete Septic Tanks’’ is waiting to be mailed to you 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Merchants Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH 
Farmers’ Bank Building 


construction, with interior forms in place 


that its final disposal may be accom- 
plished in a safe, inoffensive manner. 
A concrete septic tank needs very 
little attention. It is permanent. The 
resulting benefits and health insur- 
ance represent more than the outlay. 


ied 





the inconven- 
iences and pre- 
vent the dangers 
of the cess-pool. 
It will so trans- 
form sewage 













KANSAS CITY 
Cc. ce R..il4t 








SAN FRANCISCO 
116 New Montgomery Street 








**GOTHIC” 


15c each 
6 for 90c 
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COLLARS 


ARE MORE FREE FROM SPECKS AND 
STAINS AND LAUNDRY FAULTS 
THAN OTHER COLLARS AND HAVE 
AMPLE CRAVAT SLIDE SPACE 


C.uett, Peasopy & Co., Inc., Makers 

















IF YOU LIVE 


We have work for men in rural com- 
munities—work that pays and is 
pleasant besides. 


It is easy work—you become expert at 
once, because we give you personal 
advice and instructions—exciusive 
territory is also given. 


Accept this proposition and do your 
share and you will make’ money— 
big money, too ; in addition, you have 
a@permanent position and ’tis yours 
as long as you want it. 





in New York, New Jersey, or Pennsyl- 
vania, we have a permanent position 
for YOU. 


There is no advance money required ™ 
no fake promises; no misrepresenta- 
tion; the business is backed by a 
company with over seventy years 
of square dealing. 


Write quickly—now—today, because 
someone else might get in ahead of 
you. Address 


Circulation Department 


ous AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 4th Avenue, New York City 
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= Modern Fruit 
Marketing 


A Complete Treatise Covering 
Harvesting, Packing, Storing 
and Selling Fruit 


By B.S. Brown 
Professor of Horticulture, University of Maine 


I 





Describing the latest approved methods 
of handling of tree fruits; covering the 
harvesting of fruit, selling, tools used in 
harvesting and the methods of handling, 
grading and packaging, types of packing 
houses, their arrangement and construc- 
tion, making and handling of packages, 
and the laws of the various states relative 
to packages, etc. 


Not the least important is the discus- 
sion of fruit storage, its value to both the 
producer and the consumer, and types of 
storage houses, suited to the needs of 
both are considered. Co-operative organ- 
izations, their formation, financing and 
management and the routine of their work 
in handling of fruit are also described. 
The numerous selling methods and the 
various channels through which fruit 
passes to the consumer are considered. A 
number of the better known organizations 
are discussed with their co-relation to the 
producer and the consumer. The final 
chapter is devoted to fruit shows and con- 
ventions. A full review of their purpose, 
management and the methods of handling 
and judging the fruit is given. The entire 
work is profusely illustrated with photo- 
grapns end drawings. 


Outline of Contents 


Fruit Harvesting Operations, Preparing 
the Fruit for Market, Fruit Packages, Fruit 
Packing Operations, Fruit Storage, The 
Effects of Storage on Fruit, Transporta- 
tion, Fruit Markets, Selling Agencies, Sell- 
ing Methods, Special Fruit Organizations, 
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Fruit Shows. 
Profusely illustrated; 534 x 734 inches, 
300 pages. Net $1.25, 






ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Need Not Take Stones 


The owner of property sent an agree- 
ment signed by a person, in which he 
agrees to pay a certain amount for 
stones if he uses them, also certain rent 
for a house. He refuses to take the 
stones. What can be done?—/[A. G. G., 
New York. 

The agreement does not compel him 
to take the stones, but leaves it op- 
tional with him as to whether or not 
he shall do so, and he pays only in 
case he does. He does agree to pay 
rent for the home, and can be com- 
pelied to do so. 


Make New Note 
A promissory note was made payable 
in one year. After it became due all 
interested parties were willing the time 
for payment should be extended one 
yecr more. Should a new note be give ' 
! E. C.. Pennsylvania. j 
It should be for the interest of the 
maker to give a new note and obtain 


the first. As the first note is due | 
action might be brought upon it any! 
time against the maker. | 
Possible Nuiszuce | 

Fumes from chemicals used in aj} 
manufacturing company destroy all a 


person's trees, plants and shrubs. What 
cam he do?—([B. S. B., Maryland. 

He may have a cause of action | 
against the company for maintaining ! 
a nuisance. As to whether or not he 
has such cause depends upon the 
facis. What would be considered a |} 
nuisance in a large city might not be 
considered in a small towia, or even 
on the outskirts of a city. 


Employee Can Leave 
A person arreed to work for another | 
for one year with the understanding he 


should be prid as needed. The em- 
ployee cannot obtain his pay when | 
needed. Can he leave and collect the | 
amount due’—[{A. E. H.. New York. 
Apparently the employer has not | 
dome as agreed, and if so the em- | 
Pleyee can leave and will be entitled | 
to his pay under the agreement, | 


though he may not be able to obtain | 
it without some action. 


— — 


What is “Rough Feed”? | 

A person sent a lease and wishes to 
be informed as to whether or not all 
grain must be fed on the leased prop- 
erty and hether the tenant can remove 
@ furnace and fixtures he has placed in 
the house?—[L. D., Ohio. 

The lease reads that all “rouch! 
feed,”’ except as otherwise mutually 
agreed, shall be fed on the property. ; 
The question arises as to what con- 
stitutes “rough feed” and custom may 


control. It would seem, however, that 
grain could be sold. Usually a fur- 
mace placed in a house by a tenant 


could not be removed by him, but in 
this case, the lease provides that it} 
can. 


Husband Has Legal Title 

Many years ago a woman allowed her 
husband to use her money with his own 
to purchase real estate. Has she an 
interest in the ptoperty she can trans- 
mit by will?—fA. L. W., New York. 

She ‘has not any interest, the legal 
title being in her husband. If her 
money is in the property her husband 
may be willing to convey an interest 
to her. 


Bought with Pension 

If a pensioner uses his pension money 
te purchase real estate will the prop- 
erty revert to the government at his 
d@eath?—[J. D. P.. New York. 

It will not. The government 
mo interest in the money after it 
been paid to the pensioner. 


has 
has 


Agreement Effective 


A person iened an agreement to 
e@eecll certain real estate. Later the pur- 
«harper learned there was a mortgage 
on the proverty. What can the pur- 
«haser do?——/[J. J., Ohio. 


Tf the acreement provides for the 
giving of a warranty deed free from 
all incumbrances the seller will be 
Hable if he does not do so. The agree- 


ment must be followed. 
Bridge Needs Repair 





A person notified the county com- 
missioners and road commissioners that 
a county bridge was not in repair and 
dangerous to travel It was not re- 
paired and he was unable to do the | 


work intended. Can he collect damare< 
from the county?—-[M. E. M, West 
Virginia. 

Fe cannot. He could if he or his 
proverty be injured while crossing the 
Pricre if he could show the injury was 
«caused by the defective condition of 
the bridge. 


Attorney Kept Part 
About six years aro a person gave 
his attorney a sum of money te deposit 
in a bank for him. The attorney de- 
ted a portion of the money and kept 
balance. He was performing legal 





services for thet person at the time. 
What can such person do?—{C. D., New 
York. 

He can bring suit against the at- 
torney for the money had, brt it is 
quite possible he hes a bill for legal 
services for as mnch as the amount. 
If there is a possibility of that being 
the case it may be useless to take any 
action. 


Died with Money im Bank 

A resident of Pennsylvania dici many 
years ago. One of his children believes 
there was money in a national bank be- 
longing to him at the time of his death 
which has not been accounted for. Can 
the child be appointed administrator in 
Pennsylvania, and can he ascertain from 
the bank as to whether or sot such 
money is on deposit?—{M. A. M., New 
York. 

An administrator may have been 
appointed and the estate settled. If 
that has been done the records of the 
court will show what property came 
into the hands of the executor. If 
there has not been an appointment 


deposit it will so inform the admin- 
istrator, and, presumably, also any of 
the heirs. If any person conceals 
property belonging to an estate he 


can be summoned intp court. 
Sold Horse on Lease 

A horse was sold several times. The 
first seller then claimed a lien on the 
horse and took it from the last pur- 
chaser. What can the last purchaser 
do?—{W. W. R., New York. 

If the first seller has a lease of the 
horse he can hold it. It might be 
advisable to ascertain if he actually 
has a lease. The last purchaser may 
have a cause of action against the 
person who sold it him. While a 
person cannot sell property he does 
not own, nevertheless when a seller is 
in possession of personal property 
there is an implied warranty of title. 


Drainage Ditch 
Can a person compel an adjoining 
owner on lower land to enlarge a drain- 
age ditch?—[J. W., New York. 
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requires a petition to the county conrt, 
notice to interested parties, hearing 
appointment of commissioners, etc 
It is quite possible that nothing would 
be done unless it would benefit more 
than one person. 


Town Took Land 

In repairing a bridge town authori- 
ties changed the bed of a stream by 
moving same onto a person’s land 
thereby causing damage. What can the 
owner of the land do?—[W. D., New 
York, 

The town had no right to take the 
land without paying a _ reasonable 
compensation. Apparently he has gq 
good cause of action against the town, 


Property Exempt 
A person’s real and personal prop- 
erty which is not exempt is covered 
by a mortgage and judgment lien for 
more than its value. Can exempt prop- 
erty be taken on a judgment based on 
services rendered?—IS. S. P., New York. 


Certain of such exempt property 
can be reached if the judgment was 





the child can be appointed. 
has money of a deceased person on 


If a bank 


It cannot be done unless action be 
taken under the drainage law. 


That 


for a claim for services as a domes- 
tic in the family, otherwise not. 
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Same HUDSON SUPER-SIX Again 
Breaks Ocean to Ocean Record 


On Return Trip Across America It Beats 
Best Previous Time and Establishes 
World’s Endurance Record 


The same Hudson Super-Six Touring Car which ran 
from San Francisco to New York in 5 days, 3 hours 
and 31 minutes, started back from New York on its 
arrival there and again made the transcontinental 
trip in shorter time than any other car ever made it. 


Last spring the wonder record for the one-way 
trip mace by a famous eight was 2}4 days longer 
than the time required by the Super-Six. 

No other automobile ever made the round-trip 
against time. Yet in both the going and return 
trips the Hudson Super-Six lowered the best pre- 
vious one-way record, 

In a little more than 10 days the Super-Six cov- 
ered 6,952 miles, 

Counting all stops; and slowing down to the 
speed restrictions of 350 cities, towns and villages 
each way, the average time from San Francisco 
to New York and back to San Francisco was 
almost 700 miles a day. 

In the last leg of the return trip, between Elko, 
Nevada, and San Francisco, heavy mountain 
rains were encountered. In the going trip that 
distance was covered in 2014 hours. On account 
of the rain and mud, 35 hours were required on 
the return. Under similar road conditions as 
were met in the going trip the return would have 
been under 5 days, 


Hudson Holds Every Worth- 
While Record 


There are no important world’s records which 
refer to a stock car that the Hudson Super-Six 
hasn’t won. he best former records are too 
easy for the Super-Six. The events are too 
easily won. For instance, in the 24-hour record, 
1819 miles, it exceeded the best former record 
by 52%. 

And the Super-Six made the best time in the 
world’s greatest hill-climb up Pike’s Peak. The 
best time for 100 miles. The greatest distance 
covered in one hour and the fastest time for a 
stock chassis at the rate of 10214 miles an hour. 


Such Endurance Is Convincing 
Here we prove again that the Hudson Super- 








Six has more endurance than we have ever 
claimed for it. 

What can be more convincing than that round 
trip across the continent. made with a Hudson 
Super-Six light weight 7-passenger phacton? 
Previous records were made with roadsters and 
Stripped cars, but the Hudson at all times car- 
ried three, and sometimes four, passengers, and 
with its baggage weighed in excess of 5,000 
pounds, 


' No Engineer Hopes to 
Excel It 


Remember that the Super-Six is a Hudson 
invention controlled by Hudson patents. 

A hundred cars have motors of like cylinder 
capacity. Many cars have more cylinders. But 
in the Super-Six vibration has Been reduced to 
almost nothing. That adds 80% to efficiency. 

The Super-Six is not one of the passing sensa- 
tions, Ours is not one of those claims to motor 
supremacy which yields in a year or two to 
another. Mark what these records mean, 
There is plenty of evidence now~to convince 
you that it cannot be superseded. 


Save $175 Now 


For many reasons, now is the time to get a 
Hudson Super-Six. 

In the first place you can get delivery now. 
Last summer thousands had to wait, and thou 
sands must wait next spring. 

Then by buying now you can save $175, The 
price will be advanced December 1. The models 
will not be changed. You get the same Super- 
Six motor, the samme wonderful chassis, and the 
same beautiful body. ‘Your car you get now will 
be identical with those we shall sell after Decem 
ber 1, except for some minor details. 


Py . T-p “ger . . $1475 TouringSedan ... . .$2000 TownCar ...... ] 
Roadster, 2-passenger . . 1475 Limousine... .. =. . 2750 Town CarLandaulet . . 2850 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger . . 1775 (Prices f.0, 6, Detroit) Limousine Landaulet . . 2850 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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however, umless.it is carefully guarded 
from sun and wind after it is taken 
from the molds, and properly cured. 





Testing Storage Battery 


How can I tell how much electricity 
I have in my storage battery?—I[IW. 
G. K, 


instrument to 
test the condition of a storage battery 
is the specific gravity. - hydrometer. 
This measures the weight or density 
When a battery is 
fully charged the solution has a spe- 
cic gravity of 1.275-%0 1.300. When it 
is discharged the specific gravity is 
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he = George W. Iverson, Farm Engineering Editor, 

t more = will gladly. answer any inquiries in this department, or by letter, of subscribers 
= about farm tractors, gas engines, all farm machinery, farm buildings and plans, 
= drainage, sanitation, including wells and sewage dispesal, farm lighting, roads 

uthori = and bridges: Inclose stamp and address label from American Agriculturist if a 

am . = reply by private letter is desired. Use this department freely. 
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New 
: Concrete Gate Post 
t€ the , 
onable G. W. IVEBSON 
has a What would you recommend as the 

town. pest method of bracing for a concrete 
gate post which would also act as end 

post forheavy woven wire?—[H. B. McK. 
prop- One good method which has been 

a used successfully is-illustrated in the ‘mp tical 

ys sketch. This” post is made about a ne Gest prac 

sed on foot square and has a concrete slab 

| York. 4 inches thick and 4 feet wide on one 

operty side, which acts as a brace. It is thor- f th lution. 

it was oughly reinforced at all points with © eee 

anaes %-inch square twisted bars, as shown 

by the dotted lines. 
— b The gate is hung on hinges, which about 1.150 


are inserted in the post at the time of 
making. There is a screw tightener 
for the woven wire fence which oper- 
ated in the following manner: The 
end of the woven wire fence is first 
fastened to a %-inch gas pipe, and 
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Plan of Gate Post 


this gas pipe is then hooked on to 
bolts passing through holes in one side 
of the post. These bolts have threads 
about 6 inches long. By turning up 
the nuts the fence can be drawn as 
tight as necessary. 


Cement Drain Tile 


Would you recommend the average 
farmer to make his own cement drain 
tile?—[R. B. D. 

There are many things which the 
average farmer can do_ successfully 
with concrete, but in my opinion, there 
= is one thing which he should not at- 
tempt unless he is well experienced in 








{AVATARS 


= concrete construction. This is the 
= making of tile. i 
The farmer does not have the 


proper facilities for screening and 
washing his materials or for curing 
the tile after it is made. The wall of 
the tile is necessarily thin, while at 
the same time it is often required to 
withstand considerable pressure. It is 
necessary, therefore, that it be made 
of properly selected material, well 
mixed and packed very dense. These 
things will not result in good tile, 








Concrete Proportions 


What proportion of sand and cement 
shall I use in building a concrete cis- 
tern?—[M. U. P 

A better and cheaper mixture will 
result by using gravel as well as the 
sand and cement.. Use a proportion 
1-2-4. This means one part of cement, 
two parts of sand, and four parts of 
gravel. 





lligh or Low Test Gasoline 

What is best to use in my gasoline 
engine, high or low test gasoline?— 
= & Fz. ; 

The heavier or low test gasoline has 
more heat units, and if the engine 
works properly on it, will give more 
power per gallon. The higher test 
gasoline vaporizes more easily and the 
engine will start easier. 





Auto Engine in Tractor 
G. W. IVERSON 


I have thought of building a tractor. 
Could I use an automobile engine?— 
(Cc. W. S 

It would not be very advisable. Au- 
tomobile engines are generally not 
built heavy enough for the service re- 
quired of a tractor engine. It would 
work satisfactorily for a short time, 
but would give considerable trouble 
with continued use. There are repu- 
table manufacturers making parts for 
tractors which are adapted to heavy 


service. If you make a tractor, better 
service would result by using such 
parts. 





Specializing in Concrete—Rural con- 
tractors, especially those building silos 
and other farm structures, will be in- 
terested in knowing of a co-operative 
plan now being carried out by the ex- 
tension division of the portland cement 
association. Anyone interested in con- 
crete-contracting work or in taking up 
such work, is urged to address a let- 
ter to the director, extension division, 
portland cement association, 111 W 
Washington street, Chicago, for some 
information that will prove valuabie, 
and that can be obtained without cost 
or other obligation. 














(Copyright Underwood and Underwood. ] 
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RIFLE anp PISTOL 
CARTRIDGES 


When you go to buy car- 
tridges for your rifle or 
pistol, you want to con- 
sider that you’re buying 
something “sight un- 
seen.” In other words, 
“you don’t know what’s 
in’em.” That’s the very 
reason why you should 
buy a reliable make. The 
reputation of Winchester 
cartridges is sufficient for 
you. They are always 
reliable. They are made 
for all kinds of rifles and 
pistols, and you’ll be sure 
to get this celebrated 
make if you ask for 
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Gas Power Tractor As Instrument of War 


This is the machine with which the British-French forces on the 
western front surprised the Germans and dealt them such execution. 
‘tT 1s simply a. huge caterpillar tractor heavily armored and carrying six 
hig guns. . It is about 30 feet long, carries 30 to 50 men, and is so 
huge as to go over the roughest ground, leap chasms, surmount bul- 
warks, climb over or through barbed wire entanglements, trees or other 
obstacles, but at a speed of one to three miles an hour. Enormous and 
destructive as is this machine, it is crude compared to the American 
ype of armored battle car, whose range of efficiency is incomparably 
Superior. All of which emphasizes that the application of moving 
mechanisms in warfare is just in its infancy. The common type of motor 
ruck as used by the American forces in. Mexico, as well as by all the 
Ph re in Burope, also stands up under all kinds of the hardest. con- 
‘itions, It is safe to say that.the motor truck, in its various forms, is 
destined to become as universal on farms as is the automobile. 
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Get “Better Farming” Free 
—Worth Dollars to You 


Every farmer interested in increasing the pro- ' 
ductiveness of his soil should have this big illu- 
strated book. In its 74 pages it tells how to reduce 
labor costs, how to get cheaper plant food and how — 
to protect crops from drought and flooding by using 


Atlas Farm Powde 
THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 
tools are needed. Just punch 


a hole under the stump or 
boulder, load it, light a fuse, 


* 
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Clearing land is quick, easy 
and cheap with Atlas Farm 
Powder—made especially for 
farm work. No expensive and the work is done! 


You can blast deep ditches at half the 
cost of hand digging. You can break up 
the subsoil and liberate rich plant food, 
you can make holes for planting fruit 
trees—with Atlas Farm Powder. Dea!- 
ers near you will supply your needs. 


Mail the Coupon Now 
and learn how to do many kinds of farm improve- 
ment work with the cheapest and best farm hand— 
Atlas Farm Powder, the improved farm explosive. 


| ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
General Offices: Wilmington, Del. 
Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, 
Joplin, Knoxville, Kansas City, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, St, Louis 
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Greatest Dairy Show Ever Held 
{From Page 3.] 
than at any previous show. Markham 
& Puffer of New York won the gold 
medal for highest scoring certified 
milk. © Delchester farms of Pennsyl- 
vania won the bronze medal. Bronz 
medals for pasteurized milk were won 
by James Wass & Son of New York. 
ind Springfield pure milk company of 
Ohio. 
Starting $1,000,000 Fund 


An epoch-making development so 
far as New England is concerned was 
the starting of a 10 years’ program 
and campaign for raising a fund of 
$1,000,000 for the upbuilding of New 
England farms and business through 
the medium of the New England farm 
and business union. A committee rep- 


resenting the committee of organiza- 
tion and composed of Pres Herbert 
Myrick of Orange Judd company, John 
S. Murdock, Horace A. Moses, Wilson 
H. Lee, Owen Smith, H. W. Tink- 


ham adopted the following resolution: 
“We indorse the work of the Eastern 
States agricultural and industrial ex- 
position and recommend that a defi- 
nite plan for 10 years’ work be de- 
veloped and that a fund of $1,000,000 
is needed to carry on such plans for a 
greater New England.” The enthu- 
siasem which rnised so svecessfully 
$750,000 for the Eastern States fair 
buildings in which this dairy show 
was housed, expects little difficulty in 
raising the larger amount to carry on 
to full development the tremendous 
undertaking so successfully inaugu- 
rated this year 

One of the important subjects dis- 
cussed at the many conferences held 
during the show was on the standard- 
ization of milk under the auspices of 
the New England federation for rural 
progress, Standardization is secured 
by mixing milk, skimmed milk and 
cream of testing richness in certain 
standard quantities. This is prohib- 
ited now by law in most of the east- 
ern states. Speakers argued that it 
was for the benefit of both producer 
and consumer to allow of such stand- 
ardization. Prof Fred Rasmussen of 
the Pennsylvania state college main- 
tained that one of the best results‘of 
such standardization would be the 
education of the consumer as to qual- 
ity. In the city markets now milk is 
sold simply as milk as long as_ it 
comes up to state requirements 

Competition in the Jersey classes 
was the hottest ever seen at the Na- 
tional dairy show according to the old- 
timers. In several classes there were 
more than 50 cows and the breed at- 
tracted a great deal of interest. The 
Jersey club distributed tons of Jersey 
literature and thousands of Jersey 
buttons were distributed. Perhaps the 
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closest fight for honors among the 
superb animals was the contest be- 
tween Imp Golden Fern'’s Noble 
owned by William Ross Proctor of 
New York and Noble's Sultain Golden 
Fern owned by Mrs Harry H. Gal- 
braith of Tennessee. The fatter is a 
son of the former and has been grand 
champion at Ohio and Kentucky state 
fairs. The older bull which has ‘Just 
been imported finally was awarded 
first honor. 

The butter exhibits were more nu- 
merous than usual in this competition 
and the quality excellent. The gold 
medal for whole milk creamery buttor 


was won by N. C. Nelson of Pennsyl-: 


vania with a score of 96. A silver 
medal was won by H. F. Halliday of 
New York. Silver medals for dairy 
butter were won by Mrs Ethel Gross- 
man of Ohio and Austin Leonard & 
Son of Pennsylvania. C. M. Burdett 
of New York won a silver medal for 
American cheddar cheese, also Felix 
Reichart of Pennsylvania. Bronze 
medals were won by C. H. Chase, 
Abram Reynolds, F. A. Halliday, W. 
E. Thompson, M. A. Piester, C. 8S. 
Thompson, John P. Portions, Roy L 
Bielby and Loring Fullerton of New 
York and L. F. Hitchcock of Ohio. 

Quite apart from the dairy show the 
Eastern States’ exposition management 
had arranged an extensive and most 
valuable display with the help of the 
the state agricultural colleges and the 
hundreds of workers with boys and 
girls throughout the east. A full de- 
scription with list of prize winners in 
the principal boy and gir! events will 
be found on Pages 22 and 23. Much 
attention was given to student judg- 
ing. Agricultural college teams were 
present representing these states: New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Delaware, Connecticut, 
lowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont and South Dakota. Each of the 
boys scored four bulls and four cows of 
any one breed. First honors were won 
by the Nebraska team with W. F. 
Roberts of that team making the best 
individual record. 

Ayrshire breeders are particularly 
gratified with the splendid showing 
made by the many excellent represen- 
tatives of their breed, and all declared 
that from their standpoint this had 
been very much the best dairy show 
in which they had ever participated. 
The Canadian animals particularly 
showed the improvement of -painstak- 
ing breeding and some of the Ayrshire 
experts felt that the judges perhaps 
had not given all the honors’ they 
should have to the best of these Cana- 
dian entries. Wendover farm of New 
Jersey also in their second cow had 
an animal that some felt might well 

{To VPage 14] 

















Dairy Show Grand Champion Jersey Bull 


Golden Fern’s Neble is one of the best specimens of the breed ever im- 
ported. He is owned by William Ross Proctor of New York and 


at $25,000 
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Orange Judd 75 Anniversary 
Cut-Price Offer 


The business of Orange Judd Company is 
now closing its 75th year. To celebrate this, 
the most wonderful achievement in agricul- 
ture, we will until midnight, November 30, 
1916, accept new and renewal subscriptions to 


American Agriculturist 


Two Years for $1.00 


New subscriptions will be accepted for 
TWO years for $1.00. 


Old subscriptions may be renewed TWO 
years from the present expiration date 


for only $1.00. 


Subscriptions not yet expired may be paid 
TWO years ahead of the present expira- 
tion date for only $1.00. 


No premiums, books, presents or other 
inducements will be allowed with any 
subscriptions sens in under this offer. 





Every subscriber, new or renewal, who 
accepts this TWO year for $1.00 anniver- 
sary offer becomes a member of the 
Orange Judd Service Bureau and is en- 
titled to all its benefits, free of charge. 


This Cut-Price Offer 


Will Be Withdrawn 
Midnight, November 30, 1916 


This 75th Anniversary Cut Price Offer of two 
years for $1.00 will positively be withdrawn 
midnight November 30, 1916. No subscrip- 
tion will be accepted or entered at less than 
$1.00 a year if mailed or postmarked after 
November 30, 1916. 











Save Money—Renew Your 
American Agriculturist Subscription Today 


$1.00 a year after Nov. 30th 


Remit by coin, stamps, fpersonal check, registered letter or 
money order, whichever is most convenient, but be sure to get 
the money to us before the time limit expires on this offer. 


Send your money and order to 


American Agriculturist, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Aftermath of Milk War 


Proving that in union there is strength 


Two things stand out as dtcom- 
plished by the dairymen’s league in its 
fight with milk middlemen. These 
are: The price demanded by the 
league was obtained; and the league 
was recognized by the dealers. In- 
volved in the second concession is the 
principle also of collective bargaining. 
Thus everything the league originally 
went after was obtained, making the 
victory complete, emphatic, epoch- 
making. 

Heretofore dealers refused to dis- 
euss prices with milk producers, even 
with the league as recent as a year or 
two ago; hereafter the league officials 
will have as much to say about milk 
prices at the farm end as dealers; 
henceforth milk will be sold by the 
Jeague, the league the official spokes- 
man, and the prices fixed in accord- 
ance with supply and demand, and 
what it costs to produce the product. 
Never again will dealers middlemen 
announce prices without bargaining 
for the milk With the official agents 
of the miik producers. Never again 
will dealers boss the milk business. 

Although friction arose among the 
league officials in settling the milk 
war, first credit belongs to the mem- 
bers at home who held back their 
milk and refused to sell to the middle. 
men. 

The activities of Pres Brill, of other 
members of the executive committee, 
and of the state food and market de- 
partment are known of all men. The 
vital thing is that farmers have won 
the fight. Credit belongs to Pres 
Jacob S. Brill, because he actually set- 
tled the controversy. Following the 
settlement, Pres Brill sent the follow- 
ing letter to officials of all league 
branches: 

To the Presidents of Local Leagues: I 
feel an explanation of the settlement on 
the basis of the acceptance of league 
prices and league recognition is dueto 
you. The situation became very pre- 
carious on Wednesday, October 11. Some 
f the leagues had held out as long as 
they possibly could and milk was begin- 
ning to come in from league members. 
‘the big dealers absolutely refused to 
‘o business in any way whatsoever with 
Ir Dillon, or by the executive com- 
nittee, which as they thought § and 
ightly so, was controlled by him, They 
‘vould deal with the president of the 
jeagee and make drrangements through 
ilm, 

This was the situation Wednesday 
noon, October 11. The big dealers would 
recognize the league through its presi- 
cent and would pay league prices. They 
would agree to the same terms as the 
little fellows got when they signed the 
contract with Mr Dillon and executive 
committee at Manhattan hotel on Octo- 
her 7, but the big fellows would not 
‘ign this contract. It was a case of 
their dealing directly with your presi- 
cent, or holding out indefinitely—there- 
fore, I chose the lesser of two evils. I 
procured for you thé league prices and 
recognition of our organization. What 
more could you wish under the circum- 


stances? 

The executive committee, which by 
the way has always contended that I 
had not voted in their deliberations, 
wanted to force the big middlemen to 
deal through Mr Dillon. From what I 
have already told you, you can readily 
see this was an unusual _ condition. 
Through all league members’ hearty co- 
operation, Wwe were able to get what we 
started out after. I have always taken 
the stand that if the boys in the field 
got their prices and the league was 
recognized everyone would be satisfied. 
Was I right? Milk checks will tell the 
story and we can get down to business 
and prepare for the future welfare of 
the league.—[Jacob S. Brill. 


Two Periods in Conflict 


In settling the milk war two periods 
stand out prominently. The first one 
from October 1 to Friday, October 6, 
a period reaching its climax when 14 
dealers representing 63% of the whole- 
Sale and 35% of the retail trade ac- 
cepted Mr Brill’s terms, agreed to the 
league price, recognized the league 
and collective bargaining and capitu- 
lated to the league in every sense of 
the word. During this period there 
were conferences held by Mayor 
Mitchell and Commissioner of Health 
Emerson, but no progress whatever 


another effort. was made which re- 
sulted in the now famous Manhattan 
hotel conference, ending in the league 
victory of October 6. 

The second period lasted from Octo- 
ber 6 to October 13, when nothing but 
inaction was evident, until Pres Brill 
took the bull by the horns and pre- 
sented a final appeal, which resulted 
in a “gentleman’s agreement” accept- 
able to Brill and to the other dealers 
who up to that time had refused to 
surrender. Finally, getting the accept- 
ance of these dealers, Brill wired for 
the milk to come on. This order was 
countermanded by others handling 
league matters, ending in confusion; 
but two days later the league execu- 
tive committee and the other dealers 
agreed, making their settlement on 
the basis of the Brill agreement with 
a minor change in the arbitration 
committee. - 

Because Brill did as he did, the 
league directors requested his resigna. 
tion as president. But this Brill re- 
fused to give. Covering this matter 
Mr Brill sent the following letter to 
Chairman Cooper, which explains it- 
self: 

_Mr R. D. Cooper, Chairman Execu- 
tive Committee Dairymen’s League: 
Notice having been given of the final 
acceptance of the agreement made by 


me as president of the dairymen’s 
league with the big New York milk 
companies on exactly the terms of 


price and period demanded by the 
league, to which I strictly adhered, 
please accept my congratulations on the 
Success of the league’s campaign: and 
to express my assurance to you it is my 
wish that no friction shall disturb the 
harmony and unity of the great organ- 
ization of dairy farmers which has 
won such a triumphant campaign with 
the slogan of a “square deal” for the 
farmer. 

At the time, I as president of the 
dairymen’s league, reached an agree- 
ment with the New York milk comna- 
nies who were still standing out after 
11 days of resistance to the league's 
fair demands, I most carefully and rig- 
idly protected the interests of the 
league. There was a verbal agreement 
with a committee from the companies 
and a memorandum was made by their 
attorneys with the understanding that 


they publish the price and terms at 
once in accordance with the stipula- 
tions made at the conference’ with 


Mayor Mitchell, when we said we would 
place no technicalities in the way of 
settling the trouble. 

The responsibility of executing the 
agrement, assumed as a part of my 
duty as president of the league to the 
members of the league which I felt to 
be higher than any other consideration, 
Any demand that the executive com- 
mittee might. make that the agreement 
be submitted to Mr Dillon before it was 
put in immediate force I felt would at 
least imperil the prospect of an early 
settlement, delay the strike and prolong 
losses sustained by the farmers and 
place an unnecessary strain upon them. 

I believed it to be my duty to cause 
the milk companics to make public an- 
nouncement of their acceptance of the 
league’s terms. The question of their 
willingness to meet with Commissioner 
Dillon would then, I felt, be made in the 
light and with the knowledge on the 
part of all league farmers, that the big 
milk companies of New York had.sur- 
rendered in the fight the farmers had 
so gloriously waged for living prices. I 
regret that my acts as set forth above 
have brought from league directors a 
request for my resignation. I ask for 
delay and that no action be taken until 

have had time to place before all 
league members a full report of my 
acts with documents and reports now 
in my possession.—[Jacob 8. Brill. 


Lest We Forget the General 


The two letters, printed above, were 
sent to all league members, either di- 
rect or through the press. They speak 
for themselves. Pres Brill throughout 
the milk fight acted squarely for all- 
interests of dairy farmers, and proved 
a mighty champion of the dairymen’s 
league. His énergy, fair dealing and 
steadfast purpose have stood out in 
contrast to usual methods of news- 
paper publicity and press interviews 
for personal advantage. The milk vic- 
tory beiongs, after credit to individual 
members, to Mr Brill. The 14 smaller 
dealers and the 17 bigger dealers, rep- 
resenting 98% of the liquid milk traffic 
surrendered to the terms as outlined 
by Mr Brill, and which later were ac- 


What Dairymen’s League Prices Mean to Farmers 


(Bee Article on Page 14.) 


was made. Following these failures 
Ton «SB. BAM 8.6% 
rom . 'e 
Zones NYC milk 
23 0-40 $2.15 $2.21 $2.27 $2.93 
26 41-100 215 2.21 eH 2.33 
29 101-199 205 211 217 223 
82 Wloverr 205 211 217 2.393 
ber f o b lo 
learue. This is grade B mil 


York ectiy distributers. 


88% 4% 4.2% 44% 46% 48% 6% 
$2.39 $2.45 $2.51 $2.57 $263 $2.69 $2.75 
2.39 245 251 257 263 269 2.75 
229¢ 235 241 247 253 259 2.65 
2.29 2.35 241 247 253 259 265 


This eabte- gives the prices per 100 pounds milk farmers receive for Octo- 

shipping station under the schedule set by the dairymen’s 
k, which is the market milk purchased by New 
Grades A and C are city classifications, and do not 


influence the country ae as they do in some sections, except by special 


contract and outside 


columns a 


f the classification set by the league. 

of the table indicates the old, general zone 

columa ber of miles from New York city, while the remainin 
rs receive according tc the butter fat test. 


The first column 


rate classification, the second 


intery -—"> 
ervening 0.1% in butter fat content makes a difference of 3 cents per 100, 


60 Ibs. of milk a day 


Considering the fact that this record covers fm 
a period of fwoyears under normal conditions 
the increase is quite remarkable. 
**We have fed our cow, Susie, Ce-re-a-lia Sweets for the past two years. She gave 


24 1bs. of milk when we began, and she is —~. giving 


better than Ce-re-a-lia Sweets. 


60 lbs. per day. We find nothing 
AS. M. KEYSER, Mossy Bottom, Ky. 


Most any feed will produce high averages for a short time, but it takes 


Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 


to keep your cows’ flow right up to top notch mark, year in and 


year out. 
anced ration. 


Fed with hay or silage, it makes a perfectly bal- 
Rich in protein and carbohydrates, 


ery 


palatable. Easily digested. Economical in cost. Sold by 


good dealers in all localities. 


FREE 


Write for Test Chart, literature an 
full details about the Four Wee 


Trial At Our Risk—free feed if Ce-re-a-lia 
Sweets fails to make good. Send today. 


The Early & Daniel Co., 
305 Carew Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Horse Feed, 
Ce-re-a-lia Eggmash, 
Tuxede Scratch 











HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY MAKING 


WAGONS—BUGGIES—HARNESS 


FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852 

















Cutting. 


Ask 


Tornado Fodder Cutters 


Have stood the test for thirty-five years 
We make them for hand or power use. 
Any size with any equipment, 


NOW is the time to prepare for your Dry Fodder 
THE TORNADO splits as well as cuts 
the largest and hardest stalks, 


W. R. HARRISON & COMPANY, MFRS. 


Your Dealer About Them 
MASSILLON, OHIO 











MILKING HELPS 


D'® you see our exhibit at the New York 
State Fair? Don’t you want to know 
more about this wonderful machine which 


las solved the milking problem for so many ? 


The Perfection long ago passed the exper- 
imental stage. It is guaranteed in every 
respect. You take no chance. 

Write to-day for booklet which tells how 
others have saved time, money and labor 
troubles. 

PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CO 
2¢th Ave. & E. 26th St. East, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Properly housed ani- 
roperly oused ani 


This means 











Saddles, $3.00 up. New uniforms, $1.50 up. 
‘Army 7 shot carbine $8.50; ctges. 1}g¢ each 
U. 8, N. Winchester high power rifle Gm/m, $9.85 
Team harness $21.8 up. C.W. Army Revolvers,$1.65 
R army , $4.85; ciges. le each 
High Power rife with 200 ciges. $10.85 
15 Acres Government Auction Goods Bargsins 
iMustrated and described in 428 large page whole- 
sale end retail cyclopedia catalogue, mailed 25c¢ 
east and 30c west of Mississippi River. 


CIS BANNERMAN, 501 BROADWAY, NEW YO 
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Unless you are ashamed of it 
mame 


HOW ABOUT YOUR SIGNS? 

. y not have your 
and a picture of the live stock you specialize 

painted on your barn? Address | 

G. CABL, Bxpert Sign Painter, SHREVE, ONIO 





American Agriculturist 


Wants to 
Serve You 





By telling you where to get things 
you want, but don’t know where to find, 
Orange Judd American Agriculturist’s 
Service Bureau will answer by mail, 
free of cost, subscribers’ inquiries con- 
cerning anything they wish to buy. 

First carefully scan its advertising 
columns; then if you cannot find a de- 
scription of what you want to buy, or 
don’t find the address, write Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau, 315 Fourth avenue, New York 
city, telling your needs and inclosing 
stamp for reply. 

Describe fully what you want to buy, 
so we'll know what you need. 

We will reply by personal letter, 
advising you where to get the article. 

If vou see anvthing advertised in any 
other paper—which doesn’t guarantee 
the reliability cf its advertisers as does 
American Aariculturist—send it to us 
with the name and date of the paper in 
which it appeared and what informa- 
tion you desire. 

American Agriculturist has no mere 
chandise to sell, but will gladly tell 
you where to get whatever you want, 
















Mail This, If You Want Our Help 


“SS Se SSeS eS Ce See ee eS ee 


& 

Orange Judd Service Bureau * 
American Agriculturist, 4 

315 Fourth Ave., New York City ry 
Inclosed is a two-cent stamp 4 
Where Can I Buy: H 
J 

oene eowcceseeecececss § 





SOO e cm ee Chee sees eaee sees sooo cece ee cee eseecene 





Name..... eccevapessuccsssonsannnngsasnes 


Town..... State. 
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Grand Champion Holstein Cow 


Minerva Beets, owned by R. E. 


did honor at the National dairy show in spite of the sternest 
classes were large and quality high. 


competition. All 


cepted by the executive committee of 
the league. 

Had it not been for Brill it is pos- 
sible the fight would have been so 
long drawn out as to discourage pro- 
ducers, even the most loyal of the 
league members, thus causing part of 
the victory to be lost. As things have 
ended, the league won its fight, it ob- 
tained its prices and for six months, 
secured recognition for the organiza- 
tion and established for all time the 
principle of collective bargaining, that 
henceforth will mean great things for 
dairymen as well as for producers of 
all kinds of farm products. In rejoic- 
ing over this great victory, it is well 
to remember the man who headed the 
campaign of victory. To Brill belongs 
great credit for the fine work he ac- 
¢om plished. 


League Prices by Districts 


Since the dairymen’s league, oper- 
ating in New York state and adjacent 
territory, which supplies New York 
city with market milk, won its fight 
for higher prices beginning October 1, 
eonditions have rapidly been adjusting 
themselves to meet the new schedule 
demanded. The increase amounts to 
45 cents a 100-pounds above the pre- 
vailing prices during a similar period 
Jast year, and the basis of contract is 
fhe butter fat content of 100 pounds 
gnilk. Starting with 100 pounds milk 
Resting 3% the dairymen’s league es- 
Rablished a quotation for each of the 
feoming six months beginning October 
fi, allowing an increase over the base 
price of 3 cents per 100 pounds milk 
for each increase of 0.1% in butter 
Mat content. This base quotation is 
for milk in the old 23 and 26-cent 
Zones or in the first district, as the 
league classifies it, which is within 100 
miles of New York city. For the 29 
and 32-cent zones or the league's sec- 
ond district, which is for points 
greater than 100 miles from New York 
eity, the corresponding prices are 10 
+-mts less per 100 pounds than for the 

st district. 

Dairymen to secure thest prices 
must maintain during their period of 
©ontract the same conditions as form- 
erly in way of equipment, methods 
and sanitary conditions of the dairy. 
Dairymen must meet the require- 
ments in this regard demanded by the 


market to which they ship. The ac- 
companying tables show what the 
¢airymen’s league prices mean to 
larmers in the various zones or dis- 
tricts during this six months’ period. 
‘RICE BY ZONES FORK COMING MONTHS 
23-Cent 26-Cent 29-Cent 32-Cent 
zone zone zone zone 
0-40 41-100 101-190 191 miles 
miles miles miles and over 
ae $2.15 $2.15 $2.05 $2.05 
Nov 2.21 2.25 2.15 2.15 
Dec 2.25 2.25 2.15 2.15 
Jan 2.15 2.15 2.05 2.05 
Tae 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.00 
Mar 2.05 2.05 1.95 1.95 


This table shows the price by zones 
per 100 pounds milk farmers receive 
for the coming six months f o b local 
shipping station under the schedule 


set by the dairymen’s league. This is 
for grade B milk testing 3% butter 
fat For every 0.1% butter fat con- 
tent above 3% there must be added 3 
cents per 100 pounds to the above 
schedule. 

The tables quote the net price to 
farmers for milk delivered to the 
local rece'vine or shipping station, 
but t! rices do not represent the 
true or ral net price to the farmer. 


(he cost of hauling from the farm to 
the receiving or shipping station 
Amounts to from 5 to 20 cents a 40. 


Haeger of Illinois, won this splen- 
kind of 
quart can in some districts. At other 


the hauling is done without 
charge. Whether the farmer pays to 
have the milk hauled or does the 
hauling himself, this charge on the 
basis of 100 pounds must be figured 
out and substracted from the schedule 
to arrive at the real net price to the 
farmer. 


places 





Greatest Dairy Show Ever Held 

{From Page 12.] 
have been placed at the head of her 
class. The grand champion cow, 
Auchenbrain Hattie, is an unusually 
fine specimen of good conformatien 
amd an ancestry worderfully rich in 
heavy producers, 

In the east Holsteins are always 
popular where chief interest in the 
dairy herd is in supplying whole milk 
for city markets. Seldom have more 
of the very highest class Holsteins 
been together in one show. The cham- 
pion Minerva Beets again caught the 
eye of the judges for her splendid 
dairy type, although that other great 
cow, aPula of Chagrin Falls 3d, owned 
by Woodcrest farm of New York, was 
preferred by many. Her great size, 
deep capacity and known ability to 
produce milk~made her a prime fa- 
vorite with the general visitor. 

Notwithstanding the great showing 
made by other dairy breeds Guernsey 
breeders can well be proud of the at- 
tention attracted by the magnificent 
herds that leading breeders in the east 
and west had brought for this com- 
petition. W. W. Marsh of Iowa won 
more prizes than any other breeder 
with seven firsts in 12 events and ani- 
mals from his herd were placed in all 
of the classes. Eastern breeders, al-~ 
though not represented by quite so 
many animals, showed many of ex- 
traordinary merit. Wendover farm of 
New’ Jersey and Charles D. Cleveland 
of the same state exhibtied many 
promising animals. 

The horse show proved to be the 
most popular feature of the extra pro- 
gram arranged during the dairy show 
dates. Each evening and-during a few 
afternoons horse classes were brought 
into the coliseum. The events were 
illustrative of the best in draft, saddle 
and driving horses. The horses were 


shown .. standing still and in. mottan..\ 


Jumping events added ~ spice and 
aroused the enthusiasm of the spec- 
tators to a high pitch. 

Dairy Show Notes 

The future of a big annual Eastern 
States exposition at Springfield, Mass, 
is assured by the success of the show 
this year even if the directors of the 
National dairy show vote for some lo- 
cation for 1917. The exposition build- 
ings and general facilities are no\ ex- 
celled anywhere in the country. 

The excellence of the live stock ac- 
commodations afforded at the show is 
demonstrated by the fact that the 
only fatality during the entire show 
was a cow that had contracted pneu- 
monia before reaching the grounds. 
This record has never before been 
equaled at a National dairy show. 

Breeders seem to have one just com. 
plaint to make against the arrange- 
ments made for their care. Contracis 
fer all feed and bedding were let to 
one specially organized firm with the 
result that the cost to breeders was 
rather large. Breeders, for instance, 
were charged 40 cents per bale for 
Shavings when the Brockton fair man- 
agement secured all they wanted by 
the carload at 19 cents, and gave the 
bedding to the exhibitors for nothing. 
Prices for feed were also greatly in 
excess of what the same could have 
been secured for in carlots under com- 
petitive bidding. 

The show management also made a 
big mistake in its arrangement or sale 
of restaurant privileges on the grounds. 
A first-class meal could not be secured 
at any price and light lunches could 
not be bought at a fair figure. The 
result was that a large proportion of 
the visitors had to bring their own 
lunches. 

When told about the plans that were 
being made for a 10-year program for 
developing the agriculture of greater 
New England, to be backed up by a 
fund of $1,000,000, John D. Whittier, 
district superintendent of schools of 
South Shaftsbury, Vt, said: “I would 
like to give the first dollar to that 
fund and can get more.” And he 
whacked up his dollar right then and 
thef. That's the right spirit. 

The comprehensive tobacco display 
arranged by the New England to- 
bacco growers’ association attracted 
many visitors. Splendid examples of 
high-grade cigar leaf were shown in 
various curing conditions. The ex- 
hibit included a model tobacco shed 
showing the most approved methods 
of ventilation. 

The Hanley exhibit of draft horses 
at the horse show, numbering 10 in 
all, weighed together 11 tons. 

Many sales were made at big prices. 
Lady Smith’s Cherub was sold by 
W. W. Marsh of Iowa to C. S. A. 
Whitney of New York for $5000, and 
within a few hours had been awarded 
the breed championship. After this 
award had been made the value 
jumped to $15,000. 

The farmers of New York state, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, who 
attended the dairy show, flocked in 
numbers to the booth there of 
Orange Judd company. It was the 
dairy show home for the week of 
American Agriculturist of New York, 
also of the New England Homestead 
of Springfield. These callers were 
especially enthusiastic over the work 
of American Agriculturist in helping 

{To Page 17.] 

















Best Guernsey Bull in Dairy Show 


Lady Smith’s Cherub was bred by W. W. Marsh of Iowa and sold to 
C. 8. A. Whitney of New York a few hours before it was given the grand 


award, 





‘ 


Americun Agriculturist 





Raise Your Calves on 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 
and Sell the Milk 


More caives have been raised: on 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other milk substitutes combined. 

106 Ibs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tute, costing only one-third as much as milk, 

Prevents scouring and insures the early 
maturity of sleck, handsome calves, 

It is steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 
pare or use, 

Write for Pamphlet “How t> Raise Calves 

— Cheaply and Success- 
fully with Little or No Milk.” At dealers, or 
Blatchford ‘aukegan, Ill, 





eal Factory, Dept. 76 Wi 














STARS MAKE DOLLARS 





energy and business abil heres an 
worth consideration, There is a 

emand for drilled water wells, and 
there's large sure profits to the man with a 


STAR DRILLING MACHINE 


Portable—Steam or Gasoline 
Best by test. Low in price, high 









ORBINE STOPS 
A BS LAMENESS 
from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, Side Bone, or similar troubles 
and ~~ horse going sound. It acts 
mildly but quickly and good results 
are lasting. Does not blister or re- 
move the hair and horse can be 
worked. Page 17in pamphlet with 
each bottle tells how. 00 a 
bottle delivered. Horse Book 9 M Free. 

W. F. YOUNG, P. 0. F., 379 Temple St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





I will condition a Horse 


or Cow in twelve days 


Put flesh on its bones, Give it life and vigor. Cau 
add 50% to looks and value. Satisfaction guarantee? 
or 


mo pay. 
Send postal for free offer. 


P. A. FAUST, 


Semi-Centennial 
History of the Patrons 
of Husbandry 


By THOMAS CLARK ATKESON 
Master of the West Virginia State Grange and 
Past Ov of the Grange 


” BRYN MAWR, PA 











Need, Pi 





A--complete account of the origin and 
early growth of the Order, drawn from~all 
the available sources, and giving decisive in- 
formation concerning many hitherto doubt- 
ful points in its early history when its 
phenomenal growth and polifical power at- 
tracted nation-wide attention. A complete 
account of the Order during the period of 
reaction of 1876-84,.and study of its de- 
fects and successes, its signal failures in 
the management of co-operative buying and 
selling agencies; with a discussion of vari- 
ous underlying causes. The development 
of the organization after the period of de- 
pression, through a sound financial policy, 
sane leadership, safer co-operative meas- 
ures, and the fuller development of its 
social and educational features, etc. 


Valuable special features are the full-page 
reproductions of photographs and biogra- 
phies of the “‘seven founders of the Order,” 
of all the Masters of the National Grange, 
and other prominent figures in Grange his- 
tory. The annual financial status of the 
Order for fifty years with a statement of the 
exact number of members in good standing 
for each year. Tabulated information con- 
cerning the first and te last Grange organ- 
ized in each state of the Union, the date 
and meeting of each of the fifty sessions of 
the National Grange, with complete lists of 
the officers. 

Altogether Professor Atkeson’s book is 
the ideal History of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. Free from personal views and nar- 
row prejudice, shows no factional bias. It 
is an epoch-making book, which no mem- 
ber of the Grange nor student of rural con- 
ditions can afford to be without. 

Mechanically, the volume is an example 
of fine bookmaking. Printed in large, clear 
type on a high-grade paper and handsomely 
bound. in cloth. Illustrated, 370 pages, 
51%4 x 7% inches. Cloth, Net $1.50. 








ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue, 


New York, N. ¥- 
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Eee Contest Idea Growing 


New contests with many innovations starting 


Although much of the novelty of 
the egg laying contests being con- 
ducted by various experiment stations 
has worn off, the practical value of 
these contests now stands out more 
clearly than ever before. Poultrymen 
who have entered a pen of five or 
more hens in these contests have a 
several years’ egg laying record which 
shows the true worth of their fowis 
and serves as a basis from which they 
can breed for. new and more profit- 
able flocks. Contests which were 
started several years ago in Connecti- 
cut and Missouri have not only con- 
tinued to thrive but have been an in- 
portant factor in bringing up the 
poultry, of these states to its present 
preductivity. . 

Among the larger contests is the 
International egg laying contest being 
conducted under the auspices of the 
Connecticut agricultural college at 
Storrs, Ct. There are 1000 hens en- 


tered in this contest, the pens each 


containing 10 hens which are regu- 
larly entered in competition and one 
substitute. The present contest, which 
is the fifth that has been held, ter- 
minates October 31. Beginning No- 
vember 1, the next contest starts 
along the same lines. The contest 
houses are now being thoroughly 
overhauled and will be ready for the 
new birds to be entered the first of 
the month. The houses have been 
papered on the back and two 
ends and their fronts are be- 
ing painted. New, clean sand is being 
put on the floors and all of the inter- 
riors will be cleaned and sprayed so 
as to make the coops as inviting as 
possible for the new birds. 

Under the direction of Prof W. F. 
Kirkpatrick, the contest at Storrs, Ct, 
has made a reputation in the poultry 
world. The records of each individual 
hen* have been accurately kept, and 
the contest has been very close at 
times between the heavier and the 
lighter breeds. Up until October 15 
the heavier breeds were in the lead 
for this year. The pen of 10 White 
Wyandotte hens entered by Obed G. 
Knight of Bridgeton, R I, led with 
2190 egg to its credit. Another pen 
of 10 White Wyandotte hens owned by 
Tom Barron of England stood second 
with 2125 eggs for the first 1114 
months. The new breed known as 
Oregons, which originated at the Ore- 
g0n agricultural college, held third 
place with 2038 eggs, while a pen of 
Barred Plymouth Rock hens owned 
by Rock Rose farm of Katonah, N Y, 
stood fourth with 2020. A pen of 
White Leghorns entered by Francis 
F. Lincoln of Mt Carmel, Ct, was 
fifth with 1991 eggs. For the 50th 
week of the contest ending October 15, 
the pen Of Oregon hens stood first fer 
the week with a yield of 45 eggs. 


Missouri Also Starts New Year 

The sixth national egg laying con- 
test to -be held at Mountain Grove, 
Mo, under the auspices of the Mis- 
souri state poultry experiment station, 
opens November 1, with 60 pens each 
of five hens in competition and one 
substitute. As with the Connecticut 
contest the competition will last for 
one year. Among the innovations 
Promised for the coming season is an 
effort to give all varieties a chance 
and only the first three applications of 
each variety are being accepted. It 
is hoped by this means to give all va- 
rieties an equal chance. 

There will be no males in the pens 
so the contestant should have enough 
breeding stock at home to fill orders. 
The limiting of the number of pens 
to 60 makes opportunity better for 
winning prizes, of which there is an 
attractive offering. The amount of 
tash prizes and number of ribbons are 
practically the same as are given in 
the large contests. The official trap- 
nest record of each pen should prove 
of great advantage to each contestant, 
for the publishing of the monthly re- 
ports is one of the cheapest forms of 
advertising, 

In addition to the monthly offerings, 
‘the owner of the pen making the 
highest record for ‘the year will be 
awarded a handsome silver loving cup 
and $50 in cash,, while the second 
highest pen will receive $25 in cash, 
the third $10, and the leading pen of 
each variety having two or more en- 
‘ries will receive $5. The owner of 
the individual hen making the highest 
record receives a cash prize of $15, 
Second $10, and third $5. The owner 


of each hen making a record of 200 


_€ggs or more during the year will re- 


ceive a handsomely printed silk pre- 
mium ribbon as a reward of merit. 


Innovation in New Jersey 

This year also finds New Jersey in- 
terested in the egg laying contest 
idea. Under the auspices of the New 
Jersey station the Vineland interna- 
tional egg laying and breeding contest 
starts November 1 at Vineland, N J. 
The plan is to continue with the same 
birds for a period of three years, Dur- 
ing this time the egg producing abil- 
ity of the contesting birds will be de- 
termined as well as their breeding 
value. The plan of the contest shall 
be to trap-nest the 10 pullets in each 
competing pen for the year 1916-7 
and the year 1917-8, the latter year 
being their yearly or second-year pro- 
duction, 

During March, April and May of 
1918 these hens will be mated to a 
male bird furnished by the owner and 
100 eggs from each pen will be 
hatched in a mammoth incubator and 
as far as possible 10 eggs from hen 
will be incubated and hatched. The 
chicks produced will be brooded in 
colony brooder stoves. From these 
birds so hatched, 10 pullets, one from 
each hen in so far as possible, will be 
selected in the fall of 1918. From No- 
vember 1, 1918, to October 31, 1919, 
these pullets will be placed in the 
pens occupied by their parents and 
will be trap-nested during the period. 

The original pen of 10 hens will be 
returned to the owner November 1, 
1918. The contest consists of 100 pens 
of 10 birds each. Its winnings shall 
be determined by the total number of 
marketable eggs laid by each pen, 
and eggs weighing less than 18 ounces 
to the dozen will not be considered. 
In order to induce and secure com- 
petition between breeds, three appli- 
cations for entry for one variety must 
be received before entries of that va- 
riety will be accepted. An entry fee 
of $50 for each pen of 10 hens is 
charged for three years and all reve- 
nue received from the asle of products 
will be used in conducting the contest. 

Any profit which may have accu- 
mulated will be divided among the 
original contestants at the conclusion 
of the contest.. This breeding innova- 
tion in the management of a contest 
promises to be a leading feature of 
poultry contest work and all poultry 
friends are looking forward to the 
studies made at Vineland and join in 
wishing the management success, 

Following the lead for greater atten. 
tion to egg laying records the Ken- 
tucky station starts the Kentucky egg 
laying contest at Lexington, Ky, on 
November 1. The contest will consist 
of 50 pens of five birds in competition 
and one extra pullet in each pen. The 
pullets must have been hatched be- 
tween January 1, 1916, and June 1, 
1916. The same methods of manag- 
ing the contest will be used as fol- 
lowed at Missouri and Connecticut. 
Although the contest is open to poul- 
trymen in any part of the world, the 
purpose of the Kentucky station is to 
advance the poultry interests of the 
state by*stimulating local interest as 
far as possible in securing poultry 
records and discrimination between 
egg layers and nonproducers. 

No male bird will be permitted with 
the pullets during the contest which 
runs for one-year, closing October 
31, 1917. An entry fee of $15 is 
charged for each pen from Kentucky, 
and $25 for each pen from poultry- 
men outside the state. So far as. pos- 
sible all standard varieties are ac- 
corded space in the contest. Market- 
able eggs only will be accredited. An 
attractive list of prizes is offered and 
the owner of the pen making the 
highest record for the year will be 
awarded a handsome silver loving cup 
and $50 in cash, while the second 
highest is awarded a silver pitcher 
and $25, and the third $10 in cash and 
a ribbon. 

The Philadelphia-North American 
egg laying contest starts its new year 
November 1 at Newark, Del. There 
are 500 hens in. pens of 10 hens each 
entered in this contest. Splendid 
records in egg production have been 
made in this contest, which is under 
the direction pf Prof A. M. Pollard, 
extension instructor in poultry hus- 
bandry at the Delaware college. It 
was in this contest that Lady Eglan- 
tine, a White Leghorns proved herself 








the world’s champion hen. Her record 
is 314 eggs in 365 days, laid between 
Wovember 1, 1914, and October 31, 1915. 
Poor Lady Eglantine is dead now, but 
her record stands as a challenge to 
hens in every other contest. 





Potato Growers to Mcet—The an- 
nual meeting of the National potato 
association of America will be held at 
Washington, D C, November 13 and 
14. Among the many interesting dis- 
cussions planned for this meeting are 
those purposing to arrive at some defi- 
nite understanding relative to types 
and market grades of potatoes. The 
association also desires to arrive at 
some uniform standard of requirement 
for the certification of seed potatoes. 
An exhibit of type specimens of tubers 
of each of the commercial varieties 
grown in the various states will be 
held. Market grades of potatoes and 
of certified seed stock will also be 
shown. Other interesting exhibits are 
also planned, while a general program 
promises entertainment and _ instruc- 
tion from leading potato authorities. 


Horticulturist Attention—The state 
horticultural association of Pennsylva- 
nia will hold its 54th annual meeting 
and fruit show at Harrisburg, Pa, 
January 23 to 25. A big meeting with 
a good program is promised for the 
practical fruit grower, while the vege. 
table section which meets at the same 
time will have many good things for 
the truckers and market gardeners. 
The officers of the association urge all 
Pennsylvania horticulturists to take 
notice of this meeting. Nonmembers 
of the association are invited to show 
their fruit, but a grower must be a 
member in order to enter his fruit for 
competition. An attractive list of prizes 
is offered for barrel, box and plate ap- 
ples. The association is endeavoring 
to increase its membership and scope 
so that peach, plum, cherry, grape and 
apple growers may make up a larger 
and more varied fruit display. On 
these same dates several different 
agricultural meetings will be held at 
Harrisburg, such as the Pennsylvania 
state board of agriculture, Pennsylva- 
nia breeders’ association and meetings 
of the kindred state associations. The 
breeders will have an exhibit of milk, 
butter, corn and wool, while the vege- 
teble growers’ association will have 2 
display of vegetables. 


Philippine Cane Sugar to the amount 
of 307,000 long tons reached the Unit- 
ed States during the fiscal year 1916; 
compared with 184,000 tons one year 
ago, and 310,000 tons two years ago. 














Sunny 
Dispositions 


and good digestion go 
hand in hand, and one 
of the biggest aids to 
good digestion is a regu- 
lar dish of 


Grape-Nuts 


This wonderfully delicious 
wheat and barley food is so 
processed that it yields its 
nourishing goodness to the 
system in about one hour—a 
record for ease of digestion. 


Take it all ‘round, Grape- 
Nuts contributes beautifully 
to sturdiness of body and a 
radiant, happy personality. 


| 
Every table should have its 
daily ration of Grape-Nuts. 


**There’s a Reason” 














ROOFING 


At Rock-Bottom Prices ' 


Get Our Freight Paid 
Don’t 
consider OFFER 
investing Rn. 
money in roofing, 
ceiling, siding, ete., 
until you have received our Roof- 
ing Book which quotes 
Lowest Prices Ever Eta 
Made On World’s “Reo” Metal 


! ing| 
Best Roofing Clu. ster Sh les 


We sell direct to you from 
the largest sheet metal plant in 



















coupon tae = 00! 
our proposition in full. 


Lightning-Proof, Fire- 
Proof and Rust-Proof 

Edwards Tightcote Roofing can 
be bent, twisted, or struck with 
lightning, and | galvanizing, will 
not crack or Bend it or 
hammer it, you can’t loose: or 
scale galvanizing. This means an 
everlasting galvanized sang oO Sranened Sheets 
that will last as long as building. 










Edwards Patent 
“Grip-Lock** 


“REO” 
Metal Shingles 


are rust-proof on 


edges as well as 
GARAG 56922 sides. One a 





GARAG ice 


ever made on can 


They nterlock; 
cannot come off. 
Nail holes all cov- 
ered by upper lay- 
er. Forever wind 
and weatherproof. 
Hammer and nails only tools needed. 

Send coupon for World’s Great- 
Samples FREE est Roofing Book and Free Sam- 
ples. Book will convince you that we can save you a lot 
of money on any kind of roof you need, alsoon ceiling 
siaing, wallboard, ne, Fill out coupon and mai 
today. Ask for Book No. 1062. 


The Eewarde | oputacturing ¢ Compeny. 


Postal brings arage Book 
showing all sizes, styles, etc. 


















The Edwarde | Mavutecturing Com 
1012-1062 Pt bas one 
Largest Makers of wy o eovat a _.. in World 
Please send FREE Samples, Freight Paid Prices and 

| World’s Greatest Roofing Book No, 1062 | 
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te ee me mere ee mm 
ee | understand (despite War’s 
increase in price) you have low 5 
contract for miles of best hard- 
wire steel fencing. best send ! 
new Catalog free (prices start- 


ing 16c instead of 18c per rod.) i 
s Name........00 seecceece onal 
PI xencunses penecensoowes 


MANUFACTURERS’ OUTLET CO. 
The Mail - Order House of the East 
601 Walden Ave. BUFFALO, N. Y¥, 





more than cae stunning new 


styles wi which my big factory is turn-3 








ENGINE | 
BOOK 


Ine — Read my Boo! 





FREE 


Before you = any E ik, 
“How to J En es.” Tells. how to 
distinguish a High Grade Engine by the differ 
ence in cylinders, pistons, valves, ignition, etc., 
with less cost for fxcl, up-keep end, repairs, 
Book Sent [ree together with my “Built 

FACTORY PRICES snd Easy Payment Plan. Experts 

ere _ Address 2 










Save Half yr ENGINE ¥ works, = 








ates-Steel Poste-Barb 
T FROM FACTO 
All heavy DOUBLE GAL 
per rod ap. Get free 4 wens 
THE BROWN ‘FENncs co., 
Dept. 51 - Cleveland, Ohta, 
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OHIO 
Wheat Nearly All Sown 


H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN CO, 0 


Wheat has been sown much earlier 
this year than last, yet there are many 
acres yet to be sown. Few potatoes 
to dig and no apples to pick. Many 
farmers are wishing that they had 
more hogs to fatten and sell at present 
prices. Poultry and eggs are high in 
price. The price of milk and butter 
has not advanced to the farmers un- 
less they put it on the retail market 
in the cities. When sold to hucksters, 
to village grocers or shippers to city 
wholesale dealers the price is very 
little above that of 1} years ago. The 
consumers pay higher prices, but the 
aistributers get the profit. Farm lands 
are advancing. Wares to farm labor- 
ers are nearly double what they were 
20 years ago. 

Many farmers will be compelled to 
pay $1.50 a bushel, perhaps more, for 
potatoes. There will not be an op- 
portunity to substitute beans, pump- 
kin pie or turnips at less cost. Farm- 
ers are much better off, however, than 
people in the cities. Coal dealers can- 
rot supply the demand for coal now. 
The plea is no cars to haul coal can 
be had. One retail coal dealing firm 
has 500 orders, but no coal. The price 
is $4.50 for lump coal. 


Bar Eastern Christmas Trees 
CLARENCE METTERS 


Fearing the importation of the 
gypsy moth into Ohio, the state board 
of agriculture has issued an order bar- 
ring from the state Christmas trees 
and other holiday green from those 
gections of New England where gypsy 
mivths are ravaging. This order does 
not cover all‘' of New England and 
following the protests of the shippers 
there the state board has made @ 
very careful investigation, placing an 
embargo upon specified sections. This 
was done last year and while there 
were intimations that Ohio would 
not be able to get enough trees for 
the holiday trade, an ample supply 
was secured from other sources. Offi- 
cials of the state board of agriculture 
say there is no danger of a Christmas 
tree famine, since any shortage of 
eastern trees will be made up from 
Wisconsin and Michigan. Agents from 
thuse states who have been selling 
their trees throughout Ohio state that 
there is an ample supply of fine trees. 
Ohio has spent considerable money in 
trying to stamp out the gypsy moth, 
which came into “the state several 
months ago, hence the tree embargo. 

R. G. Phillips, secretary of the In- 
ternational shippers’ association of 
Rochester, N Y, will be the principal 
speaker at the annual meeting of the 
Ohio state horticultural society, ac- 
cording to the statement of Pres N. E. 
Shaw, who is arranging the program. 
The meeting will be held during 
farmers’ week at Ohio state university 
at Columbus, January 2)-February 
3. He will discuss co-operation and 
marketing, two subjects in which Ohio 
fruit growers are especially interested 
in at this time. 

Reports received by Sec George A. 
Stauffer of the state board of agri- 
culture show that the peach crop in 
Ottawa county, the peach center of 
the state, which is estimated at 1,- 
000,000 bushels or better, was some- 
what disappointing. The long, dry 
spell, just when the fruit was 
ripening, caused many of the 
peaches to be undersized, and the 
total pick was about 700,000 bushels. 
It was estimated that 25,000 or more 
bushels were so small that it did not 
pay to pick them at the increased 
cost of labor which prevailed this 
season. The Ohio apple crop is 
nearly picked and the indications are 
that there will be only 60% of an av- 
erage crop. While there are some 
eomplaints that the apples are some- 
what deficient in size, their color is 
excellent. With the increased price, 
growers making up somewhat for the 
shortage in the yield. 

Columbus is making a strong fight 
for the next National dairy show, but 
according to the latest information, 
no decision has been reached. A 
strong committee went to Springfield, 
Mass, to present the claims of Ohio 
and Columbus, and in this they were 
aided by the officers of the American 
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Among the Farmers 
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Jersey cattle club. The new exposi- 
tion hall, costing $300,000, will be 
completed within a year and f 
Columbus lands this dairy show, this 
fine new building will be available 
for the mass meetings, in addition to 
the accommodations at the state fair 
grounds 


Wages High—Been exceedingly dry 
in Fairfield Co in our locality, but 
one good rain came so that wheat 
was sowed in good shape. Labor is 
scarce and high. Some paid as high 
as l5c a shock for cutting corn and 
are offering 7c a bu for husking 
Corn is being bought at elevator for 
‘Uc p bu, wheat $1.50, hay $11 p ton, 
hogs 94%c p Ib, eggs 32c p doz, but- 
ter fat 36%4c, chickens l6c p Ib. 

Wheat Up—Dry weather still con- 
tinues in most parts of Defiance Co, 
with the exception of a few days’ rain 
lately. Roads are in fair Condition. 
Buildings, such as barns, silos and 
houses, are being erected. What little 
wheat has been sown is up nicely. 
There would have been more put out, 
but was too dry to plow. Turkeys 
are 13c p lb, chickens 14c, ducks 9c, 
geese 10c, potatoes $1.50 p bu, butter 
20c p lb, eggs 32c p doz. 

Small Wheat Acreage—Wheat acre- 
age in’ Henry Co will be very small. 
This section has been having the worst 
drouth in 50 years. Farm work of all 
kinds was greatly delayed. Farmers 
ajso this year have had the earliest 
frost since 1883. Corn was frozen 
badly. Wheat brings $1.50 p bu, oats 
45c, rye $1, corn $1.20 p 100 Ibs, pota- 
toes $1.75 p bu, eggs 32e p doz, hogs 
10c p lb, hens 15c, chickens 17c, veal 
calves 10c, clover seed $9 p bu. 

Fair Corn Crop—The corn crop in 
Mahoning Co is fair this year where 
weeds were kept out. Sales have been 
numerous. Early potatoes were a 
failure and the late crop is not very 
good. Prices for produce are very 
good. Wheat is bringing $1.40 p bu, 
oats 52c, old corn $1.20, eges 30¢c p 
doz, dressed pork 14c p Ib, poultry 2he. 

Potatoes High—Potatoes in San- 
dusky Co are selling in the field at 
$1.50 to $2 p bu. Wheat brings $1.51 
p bu, apples 75c, hens 13 to 14c p Ib, 
chickens 15 to 16c, eggs 32c p doz, 
hogs 10\c p Ib, sheep 5 to 6c, lambs 
8 to 9c, veal calves 10 to lle, corn 
$1.23 p 100 Ibs. Corn was all frozen 
before reaching maturity. 

Corn Good—Some farmers in Bel- 
mont Co have a good corn crop, al- 
though the scarcity of help has made 
the harvest difficult. Potatoes will not 
make more than one-third of a crop, 
seling now at $1.50 p bu. Apples are 
searce and the turnip and cabbage 
crops very poor. Sales have been 
numerous with high prices for every- 
thing. 

Apple Crop Fair—Apple and pear 
orchards in Defiance Co have given 
fair crops this year. Only a few 
grapes were harvested and vegetables 
of all kinds are very scarce. Cattle 
look good considering the short pas- 
turage. Eges bring 32c p doz, hay 
$11 p ton. Timothy seed is plentiful, 
but the crop of clover seed is below 
normal. 

Stock Looks Well—Dry weather 
still continues in Noble Co. Water 
has been failing in wells. Too dry for 
wheat, Not much corn husked. Corn 
not a half crop. Pastures dried up, 
but most stock is looking well. Po- 
tato crop is very light. Produce high. 
Eggs are 30c p doz, butter 30c p Ib, 
chickens 15c, ducks 12c. Roads are 
in fine shape. Weather is cool nights 
and warm days. 





At Cincinnati, O, steers 5@8%c p 
Ib, heifers 6@7%4c, cows 4@5%e, veal 
calves 8@11%c, hogs 8% @10c, sheep 
8@6c, lambs 8@10c, No 2 red wheat 
$1.60 p bu, No 2 yellow corn 92c, No 
2 white oats 49\4c, timothy hay 12@ 
15 p ton, clover mixed 12@13.50, al- 
falfa 10@12.50, wheat and oats straw 
9.50, rye straw 11, No 2 rye 1.28 p bu, 
bran 25 p ton, middlings 30. navy 
beans 5.75 p bu, timothy seed 2@2.45 
p bu, clover seed 7.50@10.25, green 
salted hides 18@19c p lb, unwashed 
combing and delaine wool 29@30c, 
eges 31 @34c p doz, fowls 15@17c p Ib, 
broilers 18@21c, turkeys 20@24c, veal 
calves 10@12c, lambs 8@10c, yearlings 
7@10c, apples 2.50@4 p bbl, quinces 2 
@2.25 p bu, Bartlett pears 4@5.50, 


beets 3 p bbl, cabbages 3@3.25, car- 
rots 3@3.50, onions 90c@1.10 p bu, po- 
tatoes 3.50@4.25 p bbl, peppers 2@ 
2.50, pumpkins 1@1.25 p bbl. 

At Cleveland, O, eggs 37c p_ doz, 
fowls 20c p lb, ducks 18ce, chickens 
18@20c, apples 2.50@3.50 p bbl cran- 
berries 6.50@7 p bbl, quinces 1.75@2 
p bu, beets 35@50c p bskt, green and 
wax beans 50@S85c p bu, cabbages 45 
@50 p ton, carrots 90c@1 p bu, pea 
beans 7@7.50, red kidney beans 6.50 
@7, eggplants 75c@1 p doz, Hubbard 
squash 25@30 ton, onions 8@3.25 
p 100 lbs, pumpkins 1.50@2 p doz, 
potatoes 1.45@1.50 p bu, turnips 1.50 
1.75, honey 17@18c p lb, maple syrup 
1.15@1.20 p gal, dressed beef 12@13c 
p lb, medium unwashed wool 36@37c 
p Ib, No 2 red wheat 1.68 p bu, No 3 
yellow corn 96%c, No 3 white oats 
50%ec, bran 27 p ton, timothy hay 11 
@14, mixed 13@17.50, rye straw 8@9. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Tobacco Curing Nicely—Have had 
about six weeks of dry weather in 
Wayne Co, too dry for sowing wheat. 
Tobacco is all housed in good™~shape 
and curing nicely. Corn is drying out 
nicely; and is still standing at $1 p bu, 
wheat $1.50, beef is worth 18c p Ib, 
eggs 32c p doz, butter 20c p Ib. Sev- 
eral new graded schools are being 
built. Roads are dry and dusty, Had 
a fine county fair at Wayne, Oct 4-6. 

Working for Scholarships — There 
is keen competititon among W Va 
club boys ard girls for the $100 win- 
ter short course at the W Va col of 
agri. The scholarship for the best 
garden and canning club is again 
offered by Hon N. B. Scott through 
the W Va bankers’ assn. Last year 
Miss Lillian Burgess of Kanawha Co 
won the scholarship. In the acre corn 
contest the scholarship is again 
offered by the W Va bankers. Paul §. 
Harshbarger of Cabell Co won this 
scholarship last year. A _ scholar- 
ship has been offered by Carlton C. 
Pierce, sec of the W Va state hort 
soc, for the best record in the, eighth- 
acre potato contest. As yet no’schol- 
arships have been provided for the 
poultry clubs. These three scholar- 
ships, together with the one offered by 
the Union stockyards company of 
Pittaburgh for the most successful pig 
club boy, make up the total of four 
scholarships for which club members 
have been striving. 

Getting Things Done—At Shawnee, 
W Va, is a farmers’ club that has its 
own way of doing things. A district 
fair is planned, and at a recent club 
meeting an inventory of everything 
grown or produced in the community 
was taken. Every member of the ciub 
Was assigned to a certain number of 
products to bring until the list was 
completed. Something like 100 sepa- 
rate items will be included in the 
community exhibit and in addition 
each farmer will make regular ex- 
hibits of the products he raises in his 
own name. The club exhibit will be 
arranged in a conspicuous place so 
that the whole county can see Shaw- 
nee is “on the map.” The farm 
women’s club of Shawnee is planning 
to have an exhibit that will equal that 
of the men. 

Harvest Home—About 400 farmers, 
many with automobiles, attended the 
recent harvest home picnic at Beth- 
any, W Va, under auspices of the 
Panhandle agri club. The visitors 
brought picnic baskets and there was 
a@ spread on the Bethany col campus 
at noon. The affair was so success- 
ful that it is planned to make it an 
annual event. 

Heavy Steers — Thirty steers re- 
cently shipped by W. C. Ho holder 
of Pocohontas Co weighed 44,795 Ibs, 
an average of 1493 Ibs a head. The 
shipment was the heaviest per head 
of Pocohontas Co shipments. 

Banks Give Money—For the boys’ 
and girls’ agri show of Taylor Co, to 
be held in Grafton, Nov 4, all the 
finances were furnished by the 
Grafton banks. In addition each bank 
will have a separate contest. 

Four-Day Farm Schools—Following 
the 140 one and two-day farmers’ in- 
stitutes now being held in W Va, the 
extension dept will hold four-day ex- 
tension schools in the various coun- 
ties. The schools last four days and 
the application of scientific knowledge 
to practical farm problems is carried 
out, special attention being given to 
local conditions and the needs of 
farmers in the respective localities. 
About 30 schools will be held from 
Nov 1 to farmers’ week at Morgan- 
town, Jan 1-6. 

Moonlight Road Work — Farmers 
of Harris district in Wood Co are 
determined to have good roads. They 
were so busy during the day that they 
improved 2% miles of road by moon- 
light. The road was becoming so bad 
that farmers with milk routes and 
the rural mail carrier were having 
difficulty in traveling. Inspired by 
their example farmers in other sec- 
tions of the county are planning to 
improve their roads. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Serious Fire—A fire of unknown 
origin destroyed the barn and cattle 
on the L. N. Zeigier farm just out- 
side Harmony borough in Butler Cc 
recently. The crew of.a passing Balti- 
more and Ohio freight train were the 
first to give the alarm, stopping their 
train and trying to release cattle, in 
which they failed, on account of 
locked doors. Twenty-one head of 
high grade Holstein dairy cows were 
burned, together with five horses. 
Practically nothing was saved, hay, 
grain, and farm machinery all being 
consumed. The main barn =sstruc- 
ture, to which a new straw shed had 
been built this summer, was an old 
landmark, having been built by one 
of the first Zeiglers in 1842. 


Early Wheat Good — The weather 
has been favorable in Northumber- 
land Co the past fortnight for farm- 
ers to seed their ground, — with 
the exception of sowing rye 4ll are 
finished. Quite a large acreage of 
wheat and rye has been sown. Those 
who have apple orchards that pro- 
duced this year, have been picking 
their apples and making cider of the 
dropped ones. Corn ‘cutting has noi 
progressed very rapidly and much re- 
mains uncut. Some who are not 
desirous of hauling the fodder in the 
barn have topped their corn and will 
husk the corn from the stalk. Buck- 
wheat, generally, was well filled, 
though the acreage was not larger 
than in other years. The slaughter 
of porkers for early market has com- 
menced. Early sown wheat looks 
well. No sign of fly working in it. 


Discuss Credit Bank—Philadelphia 
and Lancaster each made a strong 
plea for a rural credit bank at the 
meeting of the federal farm loan 
board in Harrisburg on Oct 17. The 
claim for Philadelphia was made that 
it would be central for Del, Md, N J 
and Pa. It was contended, however, 
that Lancaster is just as central as 
Philadelphia, and that it is also in 
one of the finest agricultural districts 
in the country. The further conten- 
tion was made that Lancaster Co has 
$6,000,000 in its banks that can be in- 
vested in farm mortgages, and that 
the county can finance one of the 
banks unaided. Herbert Quick, a 
member of the board, expressed the 
opinion that according to the showing 
that had been made Pa is not badly 
in need of a farm loan bank. 


Grangers Want Service—Brandy- 
wine grange of Chester Co has asked 
the public service commission to re- 
quire the local electric company to ex- 
tend its wires a half mile to the town 
hall in Sconnelitown, so that it can 
be lighted electrically for their meet- 
ings. 

Plenty of Potatoes—There are plenty 
of potatoes in the northern dsstricts 
of Berks and Lehigh counties, in the 
eastern section of Schuylkill Co, as 
well as in the Catawissa valley which 
extends through Schuylkill and 
Columbia counties. One farmer near 
Ringtown in the Catawissa valley had 
a crop of 4000 bus of fine potatoes on 
25 acres. Several of his neighbors 
have from 2500 to 3000 bus each. 
Shippers at Ringtown are paying $1.25 
a bu delivered at the cars. 


National Farm Schooil—A “back to 
the farm” moment by American Jews 
was prophesied at the 19th annual 
meeting of the National farm school 
in Bucks Co. Rabbi Krauskopf pre- 
Gicted the influx of a great Jewish 
immigration following the war in 
Europe. Officers elected were: Pre’. 
Dr Joseph Krauskopf: vice-pres. 
Harry B. Hirsh; treas, Isaac H. Sil- 
verman, and board ef trustees: Her- 
bert D. Allman, Eugene M. Stern, 
George Wheeler, Albert J. Bam- 
berger, Henry Bronner, David Bur- 
pee, Harry Felix, Morris Fleishman, 
Daniel Gimbel, J. H. Hinlein, Harry 
B. Hirsh, Bernard Kohl, Louis Nus- 
baum and Joseph N. Snellenburg. 

College Agricultural Fair—The ar- 
rangements for the annual agri fair 
of the Pa state col, to be held Nov 
16-18, are being rapidly completed. 
The event will be managed entirely 
by the students. It will include ex- 
hibits from all the depts of the schoo! 
of agri, as well as from all _ the 
counties in Pa. There will be the 
usual midway and side-shows, with 
attractions galore. 

Little Beef in Storage — Heavy 
foreign demand for beef has fairly 
well cleaned out the cold _ storage 
warehouses of Pa. Export business 
has drained the supply so that a 
shipping hold-up of merely a few 
days, such as was recently threatened, 
would cause actual inconvenience, if 
nothing worse. The decline, noticed 
a year ago, is emphasized by the 
quarterly reports of the 71 storage 
houses in Pa filed with the dairy and 
food division of the state dept of 
agri. On Sept 30, 1915, Pa had 164,- 
957 Ibs beef im cold storage; Sept 30, 
1916, it had 100000 lbs less.~A year 
ago it had 1,043,455 Ibs in ‘parts of 
carcasses; at this time it has 938,795 
Ibs in the same shape. 
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THE MILK MARKET 


At New York, the market is be- 
ginning to accustom itself to the new 
conditions resulting from the renewal 
of relations between the producers 
and distributers. The Borden com- 
pany on October 20 announced an in- 
erease in retail price, one new rate 
peing 10 and 12c p qt respectively for 
Grades B and A when sold in botiles. 
A large propcertion of the bottled milk 
is now sold at these prices. There is 
a surplus, which is credited in part 
to a reduction in demand, owing to 
the increased price to the consumer. 
Wholesale dealers find themselves in 
competition wit the Philadelphia 
market to their disadvantage. One 
customer for several cans of cream 
bought -half his supply in Phila- 
delphia and saved $16 in one day. The 
state commissioner of foods and mar- 
kets believes that the retail price can 
be brought down to Sc p qt without 
reducing the price paid to the pro- 
ducer, through the elimination of high 
overhead charges and waste, and the 
breaking of what he calls the “arti- 
ficial market.” The market value to 
the producer in the 2ti-zone for Grade 
B is slightly under 5c p qt- 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-quart cans for the week ending 
Oct 20 were as follows: 

Miik Cream 


ie cewie nce ws eed 38,790 2,110 
Susquehanna .......... 5,297 50 
TE SD. 6 k0 nine sen 13,173 8A) 
Lackawanna .......... 58.175 1,375 


N Y C (long haul) 85,685 1,551 


N Y C lines (short 





IN caracen cepa ha io tens oe 20,720 44 
COON 6 kxweekecackcuct 38,822 2,244 
Lehigh valley ........ 35,710 750 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 3,425 44 
De DD 0 ce acese ee 1,870 21 
Pennsylvania ......... 17,925 250 
Other sources ......... 1,220 35 

Totals .i..cccctsssss eee Gale 


Totals same w’k,'15 ..331,126 9,852 

Last Monday morning Hallock and 
the Borden milk companies announced 
that grade B milk would be sold to 
customers at Sc p qt; customers must 
bring their own containers to the de- 
livery stations and carry the milk 
away themec'ves. The milk will be 
poured from the bottle into the con- 
tainer. 


Greatest Dairy Show Ever Held 
[From Page 14.] 


the dairymen’s leatue to get better 
prices for milk in the New York mar- 
ket, also over the Homestead’s part 
in helping New England producers 
to get better prices. 

The total number of cattle on éx- 
hibit, aside from calves, numbered 
872 which is a larger number of 
pure-bred dairy cows than has ever 
been shown hefore at any one cattle 
show. There were 267 Jerseys, 198 
Guernseys, 160 Avyrshires, 138 Hol- 
steins. 101 Swiss and nine Dexters. 

Thousands of farmers from _ all 
over the United States, especially 
from New York and New England, 
while at the dairv show took the time 
to visit the Mvrick building. They 
were conducted all over it by guides, 
the tour occupying an average of 
about an hour. This building is the 
eastern headauarters of Orange Judd 
company and office of its New Eng- 
land Homestead. The visitors, both 
men and women. boys and_ girls 
showed enthusiastic interest of th 
various departments—editorial, sub- 
scription, advertising, art, photo-en- 
graving, type setting, electrotyninz, 
printing and mailing. “The atten- 
tions I rereived from the Orange 
Judd editors and publishers, and my 
tour through this largest agricultural 
printing and publishing plant in the 
world, were worthy of my trip to 
Springfield... This enthusiast’s state- 
ment echoes that of thousands of 
others. 


New England Milk War 


Surely if slowly the members of the 
New England milk producers’ associa- 
tion are winning the fight for better 
Prices. They demand 50 cents per 
can of 8%-quart can for milk de- 
liv ‘red at Boston. This means about 
¥ cents per quart to the farmer at 
his local shipping station. The 








‘advance has been granted tentatively 


by ® number of the dealers. 

Meetings of producers are being 
he! 1 along all the railroad routes that 
shi to Boston, including © Eagle 
Briige (N Y) territory. In every meet- 
in _ there is unanimous and en- 
thuviastie action to quit selling untit 
thew get a fair price. In New England 
as in New York the Orange Judd pub- 
lications are proving of great assist- 
ance in the struggle. 

The Orange Judd New/ England 
Homestead indicated this week Mon- 
day that settlement to the satisfaction 


- “rmers was only a question of 
n rg, 





' Phil-delphia, Pa, eggs 36c p doz 
fowls 18@20e p Ib, chickens 18@20e, 
du..s 16@ 18e, marrow beans $5.85@6 





P bu, apples 3@4.50 p bbi, quinces 
1.50@1.75 p bx, cranberries 5@6.50 p 
bbl, pears 3@4.50 p bbl, grapes 40@ 
hee p 20-lb bskt, potatoes 1.25@1.40 
Pp bu, sweet potatoes 60@75c p 
hamper, timothy hay 14@18.50 p ton. 
clover mixed 15@17, rye straw 12@ 
14, wheat straw 8@9.50, No 2 red 
wheat 1.59@1.62 p bu, No 2 yellow 
corn 99c, No 2 white oats 54c. 


THE POTATO SITUATION 


The sweet potato crop is reported 
in the government Oct bulletin at 598 
million bus, a substantial falling off 
since the Sept 1 estimate and com- 
pared with 74 millions, the final one 
year ago. The average price Oct 
was placed a shade less than S4c p bu 
against 73c one year ago. The aver- 
age yield p acre this season is placcd 
at 92 bus and one year ago 103 bus. 
Something like 736,000 acres were 
given to sweet potatoes, mostly in the 
South. The area under Irish pota- 
toes is about five times this. 

reat activity has been noted 
throughout the important potato di.- 
tricts in Minnesota, shippers unable 
to set sufficient quantity of potatoes 
to supply present demands. Car short- 
age is also hindering to considerable 
extent the movement of the crop. Not 
much storing by operators has been 
done yet this fall, shipping demand 
sufficient to move all potatoes released 
by growers, Many growers are bury- 
ing their potatoes this year expecting 
still higher prices. 

At New York, potatoes in active 
demand and firm, prices showing fur- 
ther advance. L I $4.25@4.75 p bbl 
or 450@4.85 p 180 lbs, Me 3.75@3.90 
p 165-lb bag or 3.75@4 p_ 180 Ibs, 
state in bulk °%.60@3.90, round Jersey 
3.25@3.75 p 165 Ibs, Jersey sweet po- 
tatoes 1@1.55 p bskt. 

At’ Buffalo, bulk Rural potatoes $1.30@1.35 p bu. 
Me and, Mich, sacked. 1.40¢ 1.45; at Omaha, Neh 
and Ida, potatoes 1.10@1.15; at Sioux City, Ia, 





indianapolis, Mich and Wis pota- 
0@1.45; at Philadelphia, Jersey 
Pa 140@1.45; at Charleston, 

50; at a City. Red River 1.27@ 
1.30. Neb. Ohios 1.20@1.25: at Cleveland. round 
white 1.35@1.45; at Des Moines, 1.25; at Milwaukee, 
1.10@1.30; at Columbus, Minn whites 1.40@1.45; at 
Cincinnati, Red River 1.30@1.35: at Washington, 
Me potatoes, Cobblers 1.40@1.50; at Pittsburgh, 
Mich Rural 1.20@1.35; at St Louis. Minn, sacked. 
Het tye Red River Ohio 1.30@1.35, white stock 


Wool Prices Soaring 


Wool shares with cotton the inter- 
est of textile manufacturers, and 
prices are the highest in a long time. 





The wool clip of 1916 will be a gener-* 


ous one and this commodity is mov- 
ing rapidly. 

There were nearly 50,000,000 sheep 
in the U S last Jan, according to 
American Agriculturist’s annual report 
then printed; and probably 33,000,000 
sheep shorn for the clip of I916. 
No inconsiderable part of these 
were in the South, Placing a 
rate of yield of about 8 Ibs 
to the fleece, this suggests 265,000,000 
Ibs and upward produced on_ the 
farms and ranches. Added to this is 
an indeterminate amount of pulled 
wool, final figures subject to amplifi- 
cation. 

As to present prices of grease wool, 
these are highly encouraging to hold- 
ers. In the big distributing centers 
choice uny.ashed combing wool is 
quoted at 38@48c p lb; unwashed 
clothing 290@34c. Stocks of good 
foreign wools at Atlantic seaboard 
report well exhausted and this fa- 
vors doméstic  wools. Manufac- 
turers show fair confidence and the 
market is healthy, apparently with 
more buvers than sellers. 

With the liberal movement of the 
1916 clip, even granted that prices are 
on an upward swing, there is merit 
in the proposition that the business 
should not be conducted in a  hap- 
hazard manner so far as concerns the 
marketing of the staple. The ware- 


ae 


rouse movement, fully described in 
American Agriculturist a week ago, at 
once suggests the value of co-operative 
effort among growers in marketing 
their own wool. Once this is worked 
out it is estimated there may be extra 
profits of 10% for growers. There is 
a brilliant future for wool growing in 
the South, with its broad acres of 
cheap land. 

The U,S warehouse act which be- 
came a law last Aug, affords a simple, 
practical and economical system 
through which wool growers may co- 
operate for their mutual benefit. 
Under it the corporations may be 
formed to loan or lease warehouses, 
these to be bonded and licensed under 
the U S act. The U S warehouse re- 
ceipt to be issued by each of such 
warehouses would be negotiable every- 
where as reliable evidence of the con- 
dition, quality, quantity and owner- 
ship of the wool named therein. Thus 
eventually the price of wool should be 
made largely by the grower, instead 
of being fixed by middlemen at Bos- 
ton or Philadelphia or by the mills 
that consume the product. 





Country Produce Markets 

At Coiurabus, O, corn 92c¢ p bu, oats 
Oc, bran $29 p ton, middlings 38, 
timothy hay 12@14. steers 6@7%e p 
ib, veal calves 2@10%c, hogs 10\ce, 
sheer 6@7T\Yc, lambs 8@10\c, eggs 
30c p doz, fowls 17c p Ib, chickens 1Te, 
onions 1.75@2 p bu, cabbages 3@3.50 
p 100 Ibs, turnips 1 p bu, pea beans 
6.50, apples 75¢c@1.25 p bu, tomatoes 
1.25@1.50, quinces 2@2.25, Damson 
plums 2.50. 

At Albany, N Y, corn $1.05 p bu, 
bran 28 p ton, timothy hay 1516.0, 
dressed beef 11@16e p Ib, eres 42¢ p 
doz, potatoes 141.25 n bu, onions 1.25 
@1.75, cakhaces AO M650 p 100, 
turnips 1.25@1.40 p bu, sweet corn 
1.50 p 100. beets 1 p bu, carrots 1@ 
1.25, squash 50c. 








been growing. 


It is probably no exaggeration to 
say that the Paige Fleetwood 
**Six-38"" is the most popular 
light six on the American market. 


Up to the present time it has been 
absolutely impossible for us to 
supply the demand. Many pur- 
chasers have been obliged to wait 
thirty, sixty and even ninety 
days for their cars. 
month the ‘waiting list’? has 


But now our greatly increased pro- 
duction is helping the situation. 

Paige Dealers are now pr 

to make prompt deliveries. ‘There 

is a much coveted ‘‘Fleetwood”’ 
ready for YOU—if you will only 

‘ takeadvantageof theopportunity. 


7 PAIGE 


Che Standardof Value and Quality 


WeCan Deliver Your Fleetwood—Now 


Remember, we have repeatedly 
challenged any motor car manu- 
facturer in the United States to 
produce a car of equal weight 
and power that will show gaso- 
line, oil and repair records within 
20 per cent of 


records. 
And each 
RELIABLE 


ared 


at once. 


It is a beautiful car—a wonderfully 
luxurious car. 
above all else—it is a strictly 


Paige every inch of it. 
So, why not see the Paige Dealer 
Place your order just 
as soon as you possibly can. 
Don’t wait until it is too late to 
secure prompt delivery. 


ee a } 















**Fleetwood”’ 


But—over and 


car. It is a true 





FLEETWOOD “SIX-38” 


FAIRFIELD ‘‘SIX-46’* SEVEN-PASSENGER $1375 F. O. B. DETROIT 
FIVE-PASSENGER $1090 F. O. B. DETROIT 
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PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
219McKINSTRY AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
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Cash or --Wheat~ -——4 Oates 
Spot 

™é6 995 19106 1015 1916 1915 
Chieago ..... 1.69 1.12 96 67 .49 38 
New York 1.96 1.24 1.07 a7 54 44 
yr 1.08 -79 57 45 
4t Louls 1.76 ©61.20 v1 66 46 38 
Toledo 1.70 1.19 1 — —_ — 
Minneayx lis .. 1.82 1.00 89 66 45 34 





Wheat Highest in Years 

Further sensational gains took place 
in wheat, with the highest price level 
reached since the European war be- 
jan. It was an intensification of be- 
ief in serious shortage in breadstuff 
upplies. The phenomenal advance 
caused much comment, and many be- 
the 


lieve Europe is now drawing on 

end of the American surplus of bread 
stuffs. Wheat prices mounted 1U0c and 
more in the space of two days last 
week. While the full advance to 
$1.71% p bu in the west for Dec, and 
1.48 for July was not maintained un- 
der profit-taking sales, interest was 


At New York, fcy spring wheat 
1.96. 


keen. 
sold up to 

In wheat circles 
that in some ways the entrance into 
the buying market of the English 
government meant better prices. It 
is estimated that within a _ space 
of 24 hours Europe had acquired 
2,500,000 bus wheat from the _ rela- 
tively meager supply of the U _ S6&. 
There seems to be an effort to force 
freight rates on Atlantic cargoes to a 
lower level, which would lessen the 
cost of carriage; reported but uncon- 
firmed the British government will 
force its ships to cut freights on 
wheat from 25c p bu to 10c. 

Corn ruled higher under a good all- 
around demand At Chicago, old No 
2 yellow corn sold at practically a 
record-breaking figure of $1 p_ bu, 
with Dec, new crop delivery, up to 
87%c, before reacting. At Baltimore 


belief took root 


corn sold up to 1.01 p bu, and at New 
York, was quoted at the remarkable 
figure of 1.11, against 76c one year 
ago. 

The oats market has shown little 
independence of character. At New 


York sold at 55c p bu. 
Rye maintained its firm position in 


sympathy w ith wheat, No 2 in store 
selling at $1.25@1.30 p bu. 
Field seeds were rather narrow 


under moderate demand. Prime tim- 
othy was quoted in primary markets, 
earlots at $5.25@5.50 p 100 lbs, clover 
15.75 @ 16. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
Band receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
emalier way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Beans and Peas 
At New York, market very firm, 
choice lots higher. Choice marrow 
bear SIO. L5H @10.25 p 100 Ibs, choice 
medium %, choice pea 9.60@9.75, red 
kidney 9.90, red marrow 8.50, peas 
5.25 @ 5.35. 





Eggs 

Imports of eggs into U S during Au- 
fust, according to recent federal re- 
port, were about 80,000 doz valued at 
$24 0°6, or about S4c p doz. Of these 
71,000 doz came from Canada. 

At New York, market continued 
very firm, considerable interest in 
storage eggs. Extra fine fresh gath- 
ered quotable at 38@39 p doz, extra 
firsts 3O@37c, firsts S2@34c, refriz- 
erator firsts 31% @31%ec, state, Pa 
and nearby fcy white hennery %@ 
@, ordinary 40@54c, gathered whites 
UB@ Hic, state, Pa and nearby brown 
hennery 48@47c, ordinary 4 @30c. 


Fresh Fruits 

During the coming season for citrus 
fruits, the government proposes to 
prevent so far as possible shipments 
into interstate commerce of immature 
stock or such as has been artificially 
colored by sweating; this is a violation 
of the food and drugs act. Extensive 
Investigation by the department shows 


that sweating does not ripen imma- 
ture fruit. 

At New York, grapes steady, cran- 
berries held firmly, prices tending 


higher. Le Conte pears $2@3 p bbl, 












Market Crops 


250, Bosc 8 @6.50, 
Clairgeau 2.50@ 5, D’Anjou 2.50@4.50, 
Burtlett 2.50@5.50, Seckel 3@6, Howell 
2.50@5, quinces 4@5.50, state peaches 
60c@1.25 p bskt, Damson plums 20@ 
30c p 8-lb bskt, Blue Gage 20@25c, 
Green Gage 30@40c, prunes 35@@0c, 
Concord grapes 65 @S85c p cra, Niagara 
65ce@1, black grapes 40@i5c p 20-lb 
bskt, white 60@65c, Concord in trays 
52@55 p ton, Cape Cod late cranber- 
ries 6@7 p bbl, early black 3@6, Jer- 
sey 1.50@1.75 p cra. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, heavy stocks gradu- 
ally working down, prices firm. No 1 
timothy $18@19 p ton, No 2 16@17, 


Kieffer 1.50 @2 


fey light clover mixed 16@17, rye 
straw 14@14.50. 
Onions 
Best yellow onions $1@1.15 p bu, 
red onions 1, farmers holding, al- 


though some sold early in the season 
at as low as 60c p bu.—[C. E. W., 
Kenton, O. 

At New York, 
yellow $1.50@2.: 
and western red 
Ct valley red and yellow 


Orange Co red and 
) p 100-lb bag, state 
and yellow te 


2.25 @ 2.75. 


Poultry 

At New York, good call for fcy 
heavy live fowls, quotable at 17@19c p 
Ib, chickens 17% @20c, dressed spring 
turkeys 30@35c, old hens 30c, western 
milk-fed chickens 31@35c, corn-fed 
25>@31c, northern O and Mich scalded 
20@23c, fresh dry-packed fowls 19@ 
24%c, roosters 16%4c 

Vegetables 

At New York, wax and green beans 
We @$1.40 p bskt, beets $2 p 100 bchs, 
carrots $1.50@2.75, cucumbers $4@7 
p bbl, L I short cut cauliflower $2.50@ 


5.00, long cut $2.25@3, celery $1@3 
p cra, lima beans $1@2 p bskt, parsley 
$1@1.25 p 100 bchs, pumpkins $1@ 
1.25 p bbl, spinach 30@ We p cra, 
Hubbard squash $1. O@2 p bbl, toma- 


toes 75c@$l1 p carrier. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK 


Apple exports in barrels from Bos- 
ton and other Atlantic ports for the 
week ended Oct 14 compare with 
those of the same week last year and 
the year before, as follows: 





1916 1915 1914 

Boston ..ceceess - 15,699 11,218 24,852 
New YOrk ...+++ 12,125 11,500 53,378 
Philadelphia .... 2,062 — —_ 
Montreal ....+s6. — 12,000 24,792 
Halifax ..ss+. eee —_ 34,918 26, 235 

Total ..ccesses 29.886 69, 633 129, 257 
Season to date.. 235,162 234,066 570,171 


More interest was manifest recently 
in the apple deal in western N /Y, 
buyers more disposed to make pur- 
chases, considerable activity noted in 
different sections of the belt. Local 
dealers were reported to have bought 
tree-run apples, with cider apples out 
at 8O0c@$1 p 100 lbs. Buyers paid 2 
+20 p bbl for hand-picked apples 
and as high as 3 for grade A Bald- 
win, King, Spy and Greening apples. 
Fey Greenings are reported somewhat 
scarce, due to considerable damage 
to the crop by fungus. Quite a num- 
ber of growers who have good crops 
of Baldwin, King, Greening and Spy 
apples are preparing to hold their 
stock against winter prices and have 
reserved space in up-state storages for 


their best fruit. 

At New York, apples meeting good 
outlet, tone of market firm for fcy 
lots, medium grades slower. Duchess 


Codling, Baldwin quo- 
bbl, Wolf River, 
Snow, Graven- 
York Pip- 


of Oldenberg, 
table at $1.75@3 p 
Northwestern Greening, 
stein, Wealthy, Fall Pippin, 


pin, Twenty Ounce 2@4, McIntosh 2@ 
1.75, Jonathan 2@5.0, western boxed 


apples 1.75@2.75 p bx, crab apples 5 


@7 p bbl. 
At Boston, apples steady. Barreled 
$1.50@5 or Wc@1 or 2@2.25 p bx. 


Prices at Principal Points 
Demand for barreled apples at principal = 


Greenings 3.25@3.50, York Imperial 3@3.50: 
Snow 4.50, Wealthy 4@4.25, Alexander, 
at Omaha, Jonathan, Grimes 3.75, 
Winesap 3.25, Ben Davis 250: at Atlanta, Grimes 
4.50, Winesap 4, York Imperial 3.50; at Indian- 
. Jonathan 4.50@5.50, Grimes 4@4.50, Maiden 
24; at Milwaukee, best Jonathan 4.75@ 
@4.50, Greenings, King, enty 

Ounce 3@4.50; at Philadelphia, Ben Davis 1.50@ 
2.25, Baldwin 2.25@2.75, York Imperial 2.25@2.75, 
Jonathan 4.50@4.75; at Des Moines, Jonathan, 
Grimes 4@4.50; at Choveland. York Imperial 2.90@ 
8.10, Ben Davis 90c@1.25 100 Ibs, Alexander, 
Wealthy, Wolf River 3@3.50 > bbi; at Kansas City, 
Ben Davis, Gano 2@2.50. York Imperial 2.75@3.50, 
Jonathan 4@4.75; at Cincinnati, Wealthy 3.50@3.75, 


Pippins, 
at Detroit, 
Wolf River 3.75; 


spare time in winter anyway. 


hardware dealer. 
besides in your 





That Victor 


Trap is Earning 


Money for 
Farmers 


Some farmers make several hundred dollars at it. The Victors grab 
the little pests by the leg and hold them tight. 

Start with a half dozen Victors. (You can get them from any 

They will pay for themselves—and a good profit 
st week of trapping. 


Oneida Community Ltd., Oneida, N. Y. 


Catching Skunk 


THERE’S a quick sale for fur of skunk and muskrat. 
Get busy this Fall and have your boy set a dozenVictor traps around 
the farm every evening right along till Spring. There’s plenty of 








‘iv FURS 


to Now York [22 mortcieSeuiading the whole world 


for A ears of licity we have convinced 
the teade that New York fe the oP cel Gk web an the maak 
—oa no for price lat and ehip to 


115 West 29th Street, 


pper. 
. F. PFAELZER a co. 
Desk 59 





LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer 
or any kind of skin with hair or fur on, 
We tan and finish them it; make 
them into coats (for men and women), 
robes, rugs or gloves when ordered. 

Your fur goods will cost you less than 
to buy them, and be wo: more. Our 

lustrated catalog gives a lot of in- 

ormation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we never send out this 
valuable book except upon request. 

It tells how to take off and care for 
hides; how and when we pay the fre 
both ways ; about our safe dyeing pro- 
cess which is a tremendous advantage 
to the customer. especially on horse 
hides and calf skins; about the fur 
= and game trophies we sell, taxi- 

ermy, ete. If oe — @ Copy send us 
The pm 

Frisian Far cme 










ni {tye Ave., Rochester. \ 









Ship Your FURS: 


unstel 


Te may ey need ced shines ag a for new 
rice on raccoo mink, 
pi and other fon” _ 
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FUNSTEN BROS. & 
1031 Funsten Bidg. st Leute, Me, 










Send Your Cow or Horse Hide 


and make tense Robe 
cai Cute We make and ae tH 





Higbee, Bankers, wor* Fitord 1- By Tene io the 
MILFORD ROBE & TANNING CO. 
237 Elm Street Milford, Ind. 


TRAPPERS.-FREE! 


FUR NEWS, published monthly, tells 
all raw 











for farming —y~ 
woodcraft, guns, roots , market prices. 
wonton; fi id 10¢ 
and get FREE valuable { 
FUR REWS, 
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DAVID BLUSTEIN & BRO., 178 West 27th St., New York 
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SALESMAN | 
WANTED 


We have a position open for a 
salesman to travel throughout 
the rural districts of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, sell- 


farmers. 


The work is pleasant and 
sighly profitable, with splendid 
opportunities for advancement. 


We want a man who desires a 
permanent position and- upon 
whom we can depend, and do 
not care to hear from triflers or 
men who only want spare-time 
work, or who wish to carry our 
publication as a side line. 


WRITE quickly, telling all 
about yourself and experience. 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
325 4th Avenue, New York City 
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Short Turkey Crop 


In this year of shortages in 
many crops, turkeys are no exception. 
In 7 every producing section 
farmers tell the same story. The 
spring season of 1916 was most un- 
favc rable for the turkey crop. A good 
mazy turkeys were hatched, but the 
wet, cool days weakened the young 
birds and they fell an easy prey to 
dis: "8°. 

Cxareful estimates, based on a num- 


ber of reports from turkey raising 
centors in Kentucky, New “York, 
Ithede Island, Indiana, Wisconsin, 


Virginia and Ohio, as well as Massa- 
churetts, indicate that hardiy ~more 
than half a normal crop will be ma- 


tured and offered .for sale for the 
Thanksgiving trade. Turkeys are not- 
ably a hard crop to raise, at least 


many farmers have found them so, 
and with prevailing high prices for 
eggs: and poultry former turkey grow- 


ers have centered their attention else- 
where. This, together with the losses 
last spring, has cut the _ available 
supply. 


Fow opening pries as yet have been 
mado, although the universal com- 
meni of American Agriculturist corre- 
spondents is that prices must neces- 
sarily be very. high. From 20c¢ 
to as high as 27 p Ib 1 w to farm- 
ers are prices quoted in one or 
two places. The accompanying table 
shows top prices for dressed turkeys 
on Chicago market, the first table for 
turkeys packed in ice, the second tur- 
keys dry-packed. 

TURXEY PRICES ON NEW YORK MARKET 

{Dry Picked, cents per pound] 

1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 

Ber Lncsm Bw 18 24 
ca 23 2 18 21 

Bk ov .6:5:0e 22 23 19 #419 

a aa 27 30 25 24 
= | 28 30 24 2 


a cs ee 28 28 26 235 
TURKEY PRICES ON CHICAGO MARKET 
{Dry picked, cents per pound.} 


1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 

Nov 1.....15 16 21 18 15 

cesceke 20 18 18 15 

pencoeh 19 20 20 17 

Dec 1.....18 16 20 16 16 

10.....18 18 2) 16 16 

rs | 18 20 18 17 
[Dressed turkeys, dry packed.) 

Dee 1.....21 18 19 18 17 

eoocetame 19 22 20 18 

20.....23 19 21% 20 18 


Notes from Growers 
Turkey prospects much below nor- 


mal, supply declining for past five 
years, season very unfavorable, farm- 
ers talking high prices. Opening 


price 20c p lb on foot.—[T. W. C., El- 
mira, N Y. 

Probably 150 turkeys in this neigh- 
borhood less than last year, spring 
and summer wet, bad for raising tur- 
— Pillow, Clinton County, 

Y 

Not many turkeys, spring was too 


wet. Prices will be higher than last 
year.—[L. A. C., Cortland County, 
N Y. 


Everyone seems to have given up 
trying to raise turkeys in this locality. 
{W. D. H., Bridgehampton, N Y. 

Turkeys very scarce in this county. 
Those who ordinarily raise 30 to 
head have but three to eight this year. 
Spring too wet and cold until first 
of July, eggs did not hatch well, many 
chilled and died.—[W. W., Mercer 
County, Pa. 

Turkeys a failure throughout this 
section. Farmers claim they cannot 
raise them any more on account of 


disease, blackhead. Not many tur- 
keys to be fattened here. I have been 


offi red 24c p lb for turkeys this fall. 
[F. Anthony, Stark County, O. 

Turkey supply very short around 
here.—{H. P., Pike County, O. 

Turkeys poor and scarce, 

must be  higher.—{TI. 
Nicholas County, W Va. 
? Season very unfavorable for grow- 
ing turkeys, supply less than last year, 
no prices yet quoted.—[A. J. L., Al- 
bion, W Va. 

Not more than 60% turkey crop, 
season bad.—{Mrs Frank Graves, 
Nicholas County, W Va. oe 

Number of turkeys about normal, 
not so well matured as last year, no 
Price fixed yet, will be higher.—[J. W. 
K., Fulton, Del. 

Few turkeys raised in this locality 
owing to restricted rains, probably 
about as many raised as usual, prices 
a .—IS. Y. B., Dorchester County, 

Turkeys did not do well on account 
of unfavorable season, will be scarce. 
Mrs A. C. A. Parry raised only nine 
out of 19. Mrs L. Bennett, who 
usually has many, lost ail but a few 
on account of disease. Not many tur- 
keys seen about the country. The 
sate collere has a good flock, over 

H.-J. F. Comstock, Providence 
County, R I 

Less than 50% usual. number tur- 
keys, season very unfavorable.—{L. J. 
8., Tolland County, Ct. 

Very few turkey breeders in Bris- 
tol county. We shall have none for 
sale this year, weat poor for young 
stock, too wet and foggy.—{B, D. F., 
Buzzards Bay, Mass. 


prices 
Groves, 














Six Cents a Word 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THT ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and cach initiel or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
Insertion in issue of the foilov Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS For “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at 
wil] be inserted in our REAL E 


SALE” or 
the above trie, but 
STATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERICAN AGRICUUTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of cny 
kind will be allowed under this head, ‘hus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as @ large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘“‘Tarmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter in*> tho shipping 
of eggs by our arlvertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the pu l'shers of this 
Paper cannot guarantee that eggs suipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the haichiug of czgs. We shali continue to exer- 
cise the Sreat est care in allowing poultry and egg 
acdverti to use this paper. but our responst- 
bility ist eud with that. 








rat 


New York City 








LIVE STOCK 


FOR SALE—Four year old driving mare, bred by 
Morgan sire. Fine build earless free, easy 
traveler; broke single and double; sound, and guar- 


antecd as y= WILLIAM T. PENNELL 


Honeoye, N Y 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES, cows and _ heifers. 
Bred for production and beauty. Shropshire rams 
and ewes. ARTHUR RYDER, Barnerville, ad Y. 


GOOD YEARLING SHROP °SHIRE RAM. registered, 
$20. Ram lambs, $15. W. 8. CUTHBERT, Ham- 
mond, N Y. 











ESSEX PIGS, six weeks to three months old. 
CHARLES LAFFERTY, Little Valley, N Y 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE YEARLING BAMS 
for sale. H. B. COVERT, Lodi, N Y. 


RE! apr. DUROC-JERSEY PIGS—Big, well bred. 
LAMSON FARMS, Cameron, N Y. 


POLAND-CHINA PIGS and Beagle dogs; 
PINKNEY KIRK, Nottingham, Pa. 











write 





O I C’S—Pigs all ages, either sex. ‘SAMUEL w. 


HENSEL, Basil, 0 
SEEDS AN? 





NURSERY STOCK 


py CALIFORNIA ——) two to three feet, 4 

$30 ¢ a; to 24 inches, $2 hundred. 
Si thousand. ‘Two a4 well branched plan 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y 


EGGS AND POULTRY 








POULTRY PAPER—44-124 page periodical. Up 
to date; tells all you want to know about care eae 
manage. poultry for Fo or profit. 

ULTRY ADVOCATE, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


THOUSANDS U 8 GOVERNMENT JOBS now open 
to farmers, men and women. $65 to $150 meth; 
vacations, pleasant work, steady employment, pay 
sure. Many winter appointments. Write. imie- 
diately for free list positions now easily obtained. 
— INSTITUTE, Dept P40, Bochester, 
N Y. 








WANTED—Men and women 
ment positions. Several thousand appointments to 
be made next few mouths. eg information about 
openings, how to prepare, etc, Write imme- 
diately for booklet CG822. EARL HOPKINS, 
Washington, D &. 


WANTED—Men. 
money and steady 


to qualify for govern- 





Railway train service means big 
work Let us he you get on 
any road you wish. Hundreds placed. No experience 
necessary Great opportunity now INTER RAIL- 
WAY, Dept 108, Indianapolis, Ind 


GOVERNMENT FAKMERS NEEDED. Riq eal 
aries, permanent job, light work. Write OZMENT 
107¥, St Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS 
BOY WITH CAR for exclusive canvassing agent in 


erery county for my Peerless bag holder. Write to- 
day. E. B. HEYD, Garrettsville, O. 














WANTED—A man to sell subscriptions to Ameri- - 
ean Agriculturist to farmers. Can give territory ina 
New York. New Jersey or Pennsylvania. Position 
pays a salary and commission. I’reference will be 
given to a man who owns horse and buggy, or an 
auto, Don’t write unless you are willing to be away 
from home two or three weeks at a time and can give 
our work your exclusive attention. Experience is not 
necessary. For the right man there is a permancnt 
position and an opportunity for promotion For 
particulars address ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N Y. 





TURKEYS—Bronze, Narragansett, Bourbon, white, 
black, buff, slate, $4 to $6 each before December 1. 
Ten breeds chickens and ducks. Write quick. 
CLARK BBOTHERS, Freepori, O. 





200 SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN HENS, fine 
layers, Ba- 


price reasonable. JAMES McGUIRE, 
N Y. 





HAMEURG CROWERS FOR SALE, one 
ANNA L. STORER, Roato 1, Peebles, 0. 


YOUNG 
dollar each 











BO Bs MANY EL EMENTS ¢ enter into the chipping o. 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the ;wdlishers of this paner cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 

ken, nor can they guerantee the hatching of eggs. 

We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 

allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
our responsibility must end with that. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 





cotenn> CEL LULOID POULTRY 
00, 7Oc; 200, $1.25. 
FRANK. “CROSS, Moniague, Mass. 


STANCHIONS 


BANDS, 25, 
State breed. 








CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. ‘They are shipped subject to triai in 
the buyer's my ble. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACD B. CRU Mi. Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


PATENTS 





IDEAS WANTED—Marufacturers are writing for 
patents procured through me. Three books, with Jist 
hundreds of inventions wanted, sent free. I help you 
market your invention. Advice free. R. B. OWEN, 
94 Owen Building, Washington, D C, 


HONEY 


HONEY—Extracted “clover, also ‘tbuckwheat, 10 
pounds by mail prepaid within second zone, $1.40; 
third, $1.50. F O B my station. Forty pounds or 
more, 10 cents per pound; 60 pound cans, $5.70. 
RAY C. WILCOX, West Danby, N Y. 


DOGS AND FERRETS 


SPECIAL! FERRETS. Send $2. For two weeks only. 
No order for more than two accepted. Send post 
office money order only. PENFIELD FERRET 
FARM, Wellington, 0. 


PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPPY, female. Mother 
best cow and sheep dog in county. Bargain, $6. 
HUGH BRINTON, Wes 














Durec-Jersey pigs, $6. 
Chester, 


COLLIE PUPPIES—From grand working, registered 
stock. Shipped on approval. Males, $8; femeics, $6. 
WILLIAM KETCH, Cohocton, N Y. 


SHEPHERD PUPS—A few good ores femaics. 
ARTHUR GILSON, Madrid Springs, N Y. 


FERRETS FOR SALH. Prices free. “GLENDALB 
FERRET (DO, Wellington, 0. 


























FERRETS. pa» Se and pamphiet free. M. GOSS 
& SON, Wellington. 0. 

FERRETS FOR SALE Prices fre. CARL 
WEBBER, Wellington, O. 

MISCELLANZOUS 

150 ENVRIOPES. 150 —-, 
6 x 9% inches, printed and mailed for $1. *) 
free. SUN CO, East Worcester, N Y. . 

FLOUR—Feed car lots only. Bequest delivered 
—— CONSUMERS’ MILIANG CO, nne- 
apolis. 





GOOD TONED VIOLIN FOR SALE. Free trial. 
Write MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Rosedale, 





ec 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


~ PROSPERITY IN CA CANADA- $900,000, 000 in new 
wealth added in 1915. Enormous crops and low 
taxation make farmers rich. Wheat average 36.16 
bushels per acre in Alberta, 28.75 bushels per acre 
in Saskatchewan, 28.50 bushels per acre in Manitobs. 
Taxes average $24 and will not exceed $35 per 
quarter section, includes all taxes; no tuxes on im- 
provements. Free schools and full religious liberty; 
good climate. Get your ferm home from _ the 
Canadian Pacifile Railway. 20 years to pay. Good 
Jand from $11 to $30 per acre; irrigated lands from 
$35. and the government guarantees your land and 
water tities. Balance, after first payment, extended 
over nineteen years, with interest at 6%; privileges 
of paying in full any time. Before final payment 
becomes due your farm should have paid for itself. 
We will lend you up to $2000 in improvements in 
certain districts with no security other than the land 
itself. Particulars on request. Ready-made farms 
for sale. Specia' easy terms. Loan for live stock. 
in defined districts, after one year’s occupation, 
under certain conditions, we advance cattle, sheep and 
hogs to farmers up to a value of $1000. We want 
you; we can afford to help you. We own the land: 
we want the land cultivated. Our interests are 
mutual. Buy direct, and get your farm home from 
the CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. Send for free 
boo! J. 3. Dennis, Assistant to the President, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 456 Ninth Avenue, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. 


$1000 DOWN SEK‘ 
cows, pair horses, crops, and bull, hog, 
tools, wagons, cream senaruator, 
ary wood, 40 tons hay, straw, 400 bushels oats, 200 
Dushels fruit, 200 bushels potatoes and other vege- 
tables, all included by owner, retiring to small place, 
who desires immediate sale. Cream collected at 
door; skim milk fed hogs; estimated 3000 cords 
wood; 2000 sugar maple trees: seven-room house 
with cellar; large barn with cellar. milk house and 
hen house. Everything in A-1 condition. 3200, with 
$1000 down and easy terins, takes all For details 








‘RES 110 ACRE FARM, 17 
hens, engine, 


harnesses, 20 cords 





see page 5, “‘Strout’s Peace and Plenty Catalog,” 
just out, copy on farm bargains in a 


filled with 
dozen states. . STROUT 
Dept 1096, 150 Nassau Street, New 

K C 8 “CURRENT EVENTS,” published by The 
Kansas City Southern Railway (o, contains reliah'e 
information concerning the cities and towns, lands, 
agricultural and minera) resources, opportunities for 
business in southern Missouri. western Arkansas, 
eastern Okiahoma, western Louisiana, and southeast 
Texas Sent free for one year to parties interested, 
om request. Address CURRENT EVENTS, 402 KUC'S 


FARM 
York. 


AGENCY, 





Building. Kansas City, Mo. 


19 
OUR BEAL ESTATE MARKET 


NEW FARMS, READY T TO CUL'NVATE—and = 
live on.. New house and barn, well, fencing, etc; 
fresh high grade cow, two blooded pigs, dozen chicks 
ens. Crop plan and help of our farm experts will 
guide you. By your success and shipments our profita 


| will be measured. Fine climate, long growing season; 








vegetables; 
50 acres, 


fruits, 


Fields grains, grvéscs, clovers, 
a $2100- 


big 
splendid live stock section. 25 acres, 








$2750; 100 acres. $4100. [Part of each farm just 
cleared, improvei! as above. Easy terms. Write today 
for full particulars. rn. L. HAMNER, General 
Development Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Company, 741 Royster Building, Norfolk, Ya. 
INDEPENDENCE REWARDS THRIFT in the Sea- 
board Southeast Real farms, partly cleared, ready 
for cultivation, each with new house, barn, weil. fresh 


Prices and terins give 
buyers benellt increases in value created Ly their 
presence and labor. Your success on a Seabcurd 
farm means more products for us to haul -o markets. 
So we give you help of our crop experts in planting 
jdans and cultural advice. Send today for free copy 
Seaboard Magazine and full narticulars our ready-to- 
cultivate ferms. Address BL. L. HAMNER, General 
Development Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway Com- 
puny, 742 Royster Building, Norfotk a. 


RAISE LIVESTOCK, HAY, GRAIN, 
tables and fruit in the south. 
cutover timber land for sale near the 
Crescent Route, suitable for such purposes, six to ten 
dollars per acre, easy terms. Great opportunity for 
realty companies, agricultural collere graduates whe 
are able to finance and manage corporation farma, 
information cheerfully furnished. Write E. D. 
STRATTON, General industrial Agent, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


cow, two pigs, dozen chickens. 








poultry, vese- 
Thousands of acres 
Queen & 





ALFALFA FARM -120 acres rich, dark loam; good 
buildings, newly painted, running water; near state 
roads; R F D, telephone; milk takeu from decor hy 
Lorden’s at new prices Bargain at $4600, $2100 
down; balance time. Stock crops, tools if desired. 
F. W. WALRATH, Morrisville, N 





VIRGINIA, NORTIL CAROLINA, West Virginia 
and Ohio farms at $15 per acre and un offer big 
value for the price. Best climate, markets, schools 
aud transportation. Good land and neight \VWerite 
I. . LaBAUME, Agri Agt, N & W Ry, 346 Arcade 
1 tulding, Roanoke, Va. 


FOR SALE—Dairy 
bargain Write for 





Will sell at 


farm of 337 acres. 
WILSON, 


particulars. x 











Route 1, West Branch, N Y 

Stetement of the ownershij management, rte, 
required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
of Orange Judd An¢ an Aagriculturist of New York, 
published weekly, e.tered at Springfield, Mass., fer 
October 1, 1916. Strie of New York, County of New 
York. Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county § aferesaid, personally appeared 
Thomas A. Barrett. who having been duly worn 


according to law, and says that he is the 
business manager of the Orange Judd American “gri 
culturist of New York. and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 


depoeses 


of the ownersiip, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of te aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the abcve caption, required by the 
Act of August 2). 1912 mbodied in seciion 443, 


Postal Laws and Regula printed on the 
of this form, to wit: 1 
dresses of the publi! 
business manage 
Judd Company, 
manager Thomas A. 





editer ‘Charles W. Burkett 


Barrett, 


ngs 
business 
all of New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owners are: (Give vames and addrecses 
of individual owners, or, if a corpo etion » its 
fame and the names and addresses of s.oct waders 


more of the total 


owning or holding 1 per cent or 

amount of stock.) E. E. Aldrich, Worcester, Mass., 
Lewellyn Beaumont, Wallingford, Ct., |. W. Burkett, 
New York, N. Y., Herbert Myrick, Springfield, Mass., 
Esiate Susan Clough, Chicago. il., L. F. Dudley, 
New Haven, (¢t., E. . Gaylord, Chicopee, Mass., 
=. K. Mvrick, Springfield, Mass. A. lickey, 
Boston, Mass., Charley 8S. Smith, Boston, Mars, 
Herbert Myrick. trustee for Phelps Pub. Co., Sp ving- 
field, Mass., E. B. Sherman, Harrisville, R. L, 
stockholders holding | per cent or more of stock of 
Orange Judd Company, the owner 3. That the 
hnown bondholders, taortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other vities 
are: (if there are acne, so state.) lene. 4. That 
the two paragranis next abov giviug the names of 


and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stochbotders, and s ocurity 
holders as they appesr upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also in cases where tie stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relotion, 
the name of the person or corporation fer whom seach 
trustee is acting is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing afant’s full 


the owners, stockholders, 








knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders nd security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold siock and securities mm a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; ara 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, oF corporation has any interesd 
direct or indirect in the said stock, beuds, or other 
securities than as so B6ti ated, by him. Thomas A, 
Barrett. business manager tworn tu aad subscribed 
before me this 28th day of Seytecaber, 1v.8, Thomas 
Gallagher, notary public, (Seal.) 
° fh A. ? 
, , 
Don’t Make a Mis'ake 
and think that putting an adv in the Farmers’ Px- 
change is a complicated matter, for it isn’t. hu fact, 
it’s very simple. Works out wnething like this. Sun- 


pose you’ve got some bull calyes vou want to sell. 
Who wants to buy them? You don’t know 
haven’t time to go bunting ar 7 for a man whe 


does. Some men might k vii 
And Miss a Good Market 
that’s right at hand. You One ni eed to, for you 


write out ur % ret a moar or bank draft 
for the arivunt due ai < cents a word, and drop 
the letter in the postoffice. We print it iu the firet 
issue of the paper iten yer! io get letters 
from men whe are Jocking for bull calves. Agree on 
the price and _ job’s fluissed, and you've saved & 
lot of tinw and : 

When you send your adv, address the letter to 


ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., - - New York, N. Y¥. 


oon eee 








culturist. 
reading it. 


New York. 











ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Gentlemen—I 
interest and trouble vou have taken on my ac- 
covnt, as it was entirely unexpected. 
ways have a good word for the 4 merican A gri- 
While 

I began to read it nearly fifty years 


ago, as I remember, 
confidence in its advertising columns then, and 


have still more at the present t me. 
vertising medium I wili say it is the best I have 
ever used, and I will place another advertise- 
ment with you in the near future. 


Thanking you again, I am, 


315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


thank you sincerely for the 


1 will al- 


I am not a farmer, I enjoy 


I had 


when quite a boy. 


As an ad- 


R. J. FELTHAM. 

















UREKA Harness 
Oil is especially 
manufactured for oil- 
ing, restoring and 
preserving leather of all 
kinds. It makes har- 


ness last longer and 
look better. 


HARNESS OIL 


fille the pores of the 
leather, prevents crack- 
ing or the breaking of 
stitches. It puts life 
into the leather. 

Sold Everywhere 
Standard Oil Co., of N. ¥, 

(Principal Offices) 


New York Albany 
Buffalo Boston 


Dw oveer ait) AL erm ee 





oe free catalog tells 
direet to ar. ot 
and ous 


ee ish 


copy of this wonder 








Wanted Honest, Energetic Men 


in every county to sell our nee line of goods direct to 
farmers. Experience not necessary. We fully instruct 
you. Farmers laborers, mechanics, or any men 
willing to work can make 


$1000 to $3000 a Year 
handling our big sellers. Exclusive territory given. 
We furnish you the capital; you furnish the team to 
carry the goods. Be your own boss in «@ pleasant, 
permanent and profitable business. Write at once for 
full perticwars, giving age and occupation. 


THE DUOFORM CO., Dept.5, NORTH JAVA,N.Y 





Self-s' ming Double Grinding 
Ring io twice the work with less 
power — itive force feed — never 
chokes, r Drive 


corn on cob or in 


Grinds 
shucks, shel) corn, sheaf 
kaffiy corn, alfalfa, 
ley, cotton seed. 
. Saves 


H.P. For = or gasoline. 
engines. ully guaranteed, 
rite today for catalog. 
The Superior Mfg. & Hill Co. 
86 Kast 8t., Springteld, 0. 
GRINDING 


KELLY DU PLE MILLS 


made with a double set of grind- 
ers or burrs, Have a grinding sur- 
face of just double that of moet 
mills of equal size, therefore, 


Do Twice as Much 


Work. 

Grind ear corn, shelled 
corn, oats, rye, wheat, 
barley, kaffir corn, cot- 
ton seed, corn in 
shucks, sheaf oats, or 
any kind of grain, coarse, me- 
dium or fine, Require 26°, 
less power. Especially 
adapted for gasoline engines, 
Write for new catalogue. 


Duplex fail! & Mfg. Co., Box 327 Springfield, Ohio 


— Quaker City Feed Mills 


Grind corn and cobs; feed, 
: iM 


















table meal and alfalfa. 
On the market 530 years. 


and and power. 23 ie 
HS 80 to "Pree AL. 
Write for catal lop apa fone 


THE A. W. STRAUB CO. 
Dest. $2708 Fimert Se .Phidadeiphra, Pa. 
Dept. F-3704-08 S. Ashiaed Ave., Chicags 





I home—by mail—and then assist you to 





business. We teach you how—at 


job. Our gradustos « always in demand. 
Fatt Je Reck PRE. Write today, 
l té-H Beaver Street, New York, 


m 


LUMA 





FIELD NOTES 


Ue Srocn Fieco Reeaesentarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 























rHE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Boston Chicago 
1916... 361% 3714 34% 
1914.. 301, 32 291% 
1913. . 31 33 29 
Butter 


At New York, market a little easier. 
Higher than extra cmy butter 354@ 
36l%c p lb, extra cmy 3)%c, cmy 
firsts 34@35e, held cmy 35% @35%c, 
finest dairy 34%c 

At Albany, N "y, 
dairy 32c. 

At Columbus, 0O, 
dairy 26c. 

At Cleveland, O, cemy 89c p Ib, 
dairy 33c. J 

At Elgin, Ill, best cmy butter quo- 
table at 34%c p Ib. 

Cheese 

At New York, market steadier, 
more confident tone noted, consider- 
able export buying reported. Early 
make flat cheese 21@21\c p lb, twins 
2lc, daisies 21%c, Wis twins 2ic, 
daisies 21%c, skim cheese 18@184c. 

At Watertown, N Y, sales of cheese 
were 5000 bxs at a ruling price of 
19%ce p Ib. 

At Cuba, N Y, 
were sold at a 
201%4.c p Ib. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


Per 100 Ibs 


emy 38c p Ib, 
emy 37c p Ib, 


700 bxs of cheese 
ruling price of 








-—-Cattle-—, -—-Hogs--, — Sheep — 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 


Chicago ...,..$11.40 $10.50 $10.30 $8.50 $8.25 $7.00 
St Paul ..... + 10.00 9.25° 9.50 8.00 7.50 65.75 
New York .... 9.40 9.40 10.25 8.50 7.50 5.75 
Buffalo ...... 9.00 9.50 10.65. 8.50 8.00 6.75 
Pittsburgh .... 9.00 9.25 10.35 8.10 8.00 6.40 


Kansas City .. 10.75 10.30 10.05 8.20 17.75 6.50 





At New York, receipts of beeves 
liberal; demand sluggish, partly ow- 
ing to the recent Jewish holidays. 
Steers opened 25c p 100 Ibs lower; 
bulls and cows weak. At the mid- 
week market good to choice steers 
held steady; others sagged off in price 
10@15c p 100 lbs; closing sales were 
10@15¢c higher for best grades of 
steers; medium and common showed 
no improvement; bulls and cows ruled 


steady. The selling range for. steers 
was $7@9.40 per 100 Ibs, outside 
figures for 2 cars of Va, 1378-lb 


average; bulls sold at the wide range 
of 5@8.40, including extra fed do at 
7.50 @8.40; cows at 3@6.75. 

Calves were slow and lower for 
veals and 50 @T75c lower for grassers; 
other calves were also easier. The 
selling range for the week was $6@ 
13.50 p 100 Ibs for veals, including 
culls at 6@7.50; for grassers 4.50@6, 
fed calves 6@8, western 7.25@S8. 

Sheep were in moderate supply; 
opening sales were at steady prices; 
later the market weakened; lambs 
were in liberal supply and the market 
dropped 2h%e on best grades, and even 
more on medium stock. The selling 
range was $4.50@7.50 for common to 
prime ewes; 3@4 for culls, 9.25@11 
for ordinary to choice lambs, 7@8.50 
for culls, 8@S8.50 for yearlings. 

Hogs opened steady to a fraction 
lower: showed considerable firmness, 
later closing a fraction higher. Light 
to heavy hogs sold at $9.50@10.30 p 


roughs at 8.75 


100 Ibs, pigs at 9@9.75, 
@9. 


The Horse Market 

There was not much change in the 
local market last week; auction sales 
were well attended and desirable of- 
ferings sold at generally steady prices. 
Fair to good heavy drafters sold at 
$275 5\@2350 per head, “chunks” 170@ 
275; ordinary to good second-hand de- 
livery horses 75@160, old “plugs” and 
“skates” hard to sell at lower figures 
down to 25. 

At Buffalo, receipts of cattle on 
Monday were 5625 head. Best grades 
of cattle were steady, others slow and 
lower. Choice to prime native ship- 
ping steers were quotable at $9.50@ 
10.25 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 8.25@8 75, 
choice heavy butchering steers 8.25@ 
8.50, butcher. heifers. 7.40@7.65, fat 
cows 6.75 @7, cutter and canner cattle 
3.75 @ 4.50, bulls 6,75@7, feeding cattle 
7@7.15. Receipts of hogs were 20.000 
head, market lower, bulk of éfferings 
seling at 10@10.25, very few choice 
lots 10.50. Receipts of- sheep and 
lambs were 9000 head. Top lambs 
were quotable at 10.65@10.75, year- 
lings 8.50@9, wethers 7.75@8, ewes 
7.25 @ 7.50. 





Langwater Guernsey Sale 


The most wonderful sale in the history of Guern- 
seys took place at the Langwater farms at North 
Easton, Mass, on October 10. There were in attend- 
ance Guernsey buyers from all parts of the country, 
which shows the great enthusiasm for Guernseys of 
such exceptional breeding. Mr Ames may well be 
proud for having built up such a splendid herd. 
Seventy-five animals were sold for a total of $80,625, 
an average per head of $1075. The sensation of the 
sale was the purchase of Langwa on Dairymaid, by 
Cc. L. A. Whitney of Albany, N Y, for $6150. This 
is the highest price ever given for 1 a Guernsey. She 
is a daughter of Jethro Bass and Pup Itechen Daisy 
3d. Sixteen daughters of Imp King of the May 
brought an average price of $1969, the oe being 
$5000, paid for Langwater Generous, by John 8. Ames 
of North Easton, Mass. The second a en, 
Langwater Easter Lily, went for $420) H. Cc; 

pham of Brookline, Mass. Mr take re. paid 
$4200 for Imp Langwater Pearl, doubly a grand- 
daughter or Imp Golden Secret, that has a record 
of 9980.8 pounds milk and 527.9 pounds butter fat 
in class G. 

Langwater Charity, a great prize winner in the 
shows of 1912, 1913 and 1914, was purchased by F. D. 
Stout of Angus, Wis, for $3800. The sale was man- 
aged by Leander F. Herrick. 

Below are a few of the highest priced animals: 
= = wen Dairymaid, C. L. A. Whitney,Albany, 


Lanewater Generous, J. 8. Ames, North Easton, 
= * Senguatee Pearl, H. G. Lapham, Brookline, 
= ra Easter Lily, H. G. Lapham 4200 
Langwater Charity, F. D. Stout, Angus, Wis prod 


Langwater Foremost, Branford farms, Groton, Ct 3 
Langwater Francaise, Frank Graham, Thompson, 


Devon, Pa 2700 
Langwater Faithful, Branford farms 2250 
Langwater Dorothy, Frank Graham Thompson 2100 
Langwater Springtime, H. G. Lapham 2000 
Langwater Fair Maid, H. G. Lapham 1900 
Langwater Gaity, H. G. Lapham 1900 
Langwater Lustre, C. L. A. Whitney 1850 
Langwater Pandora, Galen L. Stone, Marion, 1280 

Mass ’ 
Langwater Radiance, Edmund H. Sears 1250 
Langwater Pandora, Galen L. Stone, Marion 

Mass 1150 


Langwater May Queen 2d, Oaks farms, Cohasset, 
M: 


ass 
Langwater Empress, Frank Graham Thompson 1075 
Langwater Milkmaid, Lawrence Grinnell, South 


Dartmouth, Mass 1050 
Langwater Promise, Mrs Barger Wallach, New- 

port, BI 1050 
Langwater Lady Love, Fred B. Rice, Peterboro, 

N i. 1000 
Langwater Rosamond, H. G. Lapham 1000 


Lawrénce Grinnell 1000 


Langwater Honesty, 
Charlies E. Lord, Wells, 


Langwater Chieftain 


Me 
Langwater Damsel, I. E. Emerson 975 
Langwater May Queen, Fred B. Rice 900 
Yeoman’s Felois 2d, Isaac E. Emerson 925 
Langwater Lady Fair, Hillswold farms, Shrews- 
bury, Mass 850 


Langwater Seamstress, O. T. Kinney, Albany, 
N Y. 








925 to 8800 weestn Roam j 














breed at the dairy show. 





Brown Swiss, Vera of Lake View 
awarded the honor of grand champion female in its 
She was bred and owned by Hull Bros of Ohio. 








For the famous Jersey cow Sophie XIX, own 
C. I. Hood of Lowell, Mass, May Irwin, the case 
offered $25,000, but this was refused, ie Jersey cow 
1l years old and has had a phenomena} 
milk production. Mr Hood is convinced 
that Sophie XIX is capable of winning several more 
grand championships in the aged cow class. 


Recent Sales of Pure-Bred Stock 
Herefords—At Kansas City, at the American Royal 
live stock show 50 Herefords sold at an average price 
et, $854 each; 33 bulls averaged $830, 17 females 


Shorthorns—At Kansas City, Mo, under the auspices 
of the American Shorthorn breeders’ pasectosien. nine 
Shorthorn bulls averagedg$539, 28 cows $500. Top 
price for bulls Ly * soy paid for the two- ~year- old 
bull Sultan Mine 2d. 

Percherons—At Perry, Ia, 39 Percherons brought a 
total of $16,390, an average of $420 per head. Top 
ay? ee paid for the stallion Intrepid, which sold 
a 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting wil! be 
Printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks of 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. Send in your notice as much in 
advance as possible. 

Normal institute, Ithaca, N Y, 
Farmers’ normal institute, Ithaca, N Y, 
N Y farm bureau conference, Ithaca, 


Oct 26-28 
Oct 26-28 
Oct _30-Nov 2 
Annual farm bureau conference, Ithaca, N Y, 
Oct 30-Nov 2 
Md week, Baltimore, Md, as. 14-18 
National potato assn of America, Washington. D C, 
1g? ie. om 
Extension workers’ conference, New Brunswick 


N J state hort soc, Burlington, N J, Dec 12-14 
National corn show. Minneapolis, Minn, 
W Va state hort soc, Morgantown, W Va, Jan 3 


New York state agri soc, Albany, Jan 18 
N Y state assn union town agri socs, rm 2 A 
18, '17 
County agri socs, Albany. Jan 1$ 
N Y state assn co agri socs, Albany, N Y, na 


Pa state board of agri, Harrisburg, Pa, Jan 23-25, ’17 
Pa breeders’ assn, Harrisburg, Pa, ~ Jan 23-25 
Vegetable growers’ assn of Pa, Harrisburg, Pa. . 
an 23-25 
N Y state fruit growers’ assn, Rochester, N Y, 
Jan 3-5, "17 
State hort assn of Pa, Harrisburg, Pa, Jan 23-25 








AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no — invested. bss branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’l School of Auctioneering. 20 

Sacramento Blvd., Chicago. Ill. Carey M. Jones. Pres 


POULTRY BREEDERS 
AND 


a. PULLETS 


Something nice in early hatched pullets ready for 
delivery. We have 500 S. C. White Leghorn pullets, 
fully matured and ready to lay. They are splendid in 
type and om x, and vigorous and have beer 
developed on nge. Prices—$1.25 each, $1.16 

each in 100 egy 100 White Wyandotte yearling hens 
at $1.25 each in any quantity. These are large and 
massive in size, have snow-white pomagn, beautiful 
type and are wonderful in value. me prime breed- 
ing cockerels at reasonable prices. All as rep 
resented, and we guarantee absolute satisfaction. All 
stock shipped on approval. 

OQ. R. REMINGTON, BOX 1527, Washington, D. ( 


Single White Leghorns 


Trapnested EXCLUSIVELY 
Breeding stock 25% off until November 1. oor you 
want good stock and a square deal we can please 
you. Send for catalog. 

CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 
F. J. DeHart CORTLAND, N. ¥ 


TOM BARRON PEDIGREE STRAIN 


Single C. White Leghorns Exclusively 
Free range Apr. cockerels, weigh 5 to 6 Ibs., each $5. 
May cockerels, 4 to 5 Ibs., $3. Yearling nee. F . 
Feek’s White Leghorn Farm, RB. F. D. 4, Clyde, N. Y. 


Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorns 
the world’s champion pedigree layers. Some choice 
cockerels from our high-producing, trapnested hens 
Order now. DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland, N. Y 


00 1 ! 
S. C. White Leghorns 2%, panes 3 to.) 
or same number yearling hens. photos on request. 
Price will be attractive, as I have not room. 
SPRINGDALE POULTRY FARM, RBummerfield, Pa 


CHICKS $12.00 PER 100 


Silver and White Wyandottes. Yearling hens an¢é 
cocks, $2 each. Pekin and Rouen ya $2 and 
each. Aldham Poultry Farm, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa 











MARCH 























Price Duck: 
breeding stock, also ; epee and Queens 
DEROY TAYLOR Cv., hrwaRx, NEW YORE 





The Farmer’s favorite fowl £2", <2 
White @rpingtons, the heavy winter layers. Honest va!- 
aiestand a square deal guarant 

Stevens Reliable Yards, Box A, Lyons, N.Y 


For Best Selections Order Now 


White Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, 8. C. Buff and 
White Leghorns. Approved breeding cockerels, $2 and 
$8 each. OWNLAND FARMS, South Hammond, N. Y 


Cockerals, Pullets, Hens *%itf?" 
capeen,, aaah Rocks, B. _ 
gyro Anconas 
EMPIRE poutine 








SEWARD, N. Y. 


Ss. C. W. LEGHORNS—Heavy layers of large, whit 
eggs. Yearlings, pullete and_cockerels at bargais 





prices, quality con Write us your wants 
Satisfaction guaran ust-A-Mere Farm, 
Wolfe «& Son, Prop’s, Box B, Col. X Roads, Pa. 





our subscribers 


to 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
but our responsibility. must end with that. 
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The New York State 
Draft Horse 
Breeders Club 


ters registered draft stallions, all ages. at bargain 
prices. Can furnish grade two-year-old fillies, weight 
P00 to 1500 pounds, carload lots. 

FE. S. AKIN, 600 Walnut Ave., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


SHETLAND PONIES 


If it’s en Fae we have them. by 
are willing 
m Departinont D for catalog 


oi 





q 
pay. 
THE SHADYSIDE FARMS,NorthBenton,O 





Choice Registered Pescheres Weealing Colts 
shipped to you by express C, O. D. rom show stock 
weighing 1600 to 2000 lbs. Also ae . and mares 
in foal. A few choice grade weanling colts. State wants. 
F, STEWART, : - ESPYVILLE, PA. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


The Fillmore Farms 


are offering) from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
¢. T. BRETTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 











Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalogue. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL, 


Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





Registered Shropshires 


We have some very fine large yearling rams for sale 


and a few ves ewes. 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS, - CHILI STATION, N. ¥. 


SWINE BREEDERS 


Chester White 
and Large 


Yorkshire Boars 


Ready for Immediate Service 











These are large, vigorous 
animals of correct type and 
conformation. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
CHAZY, NEW YORK - 











enentaad 








Put bi 
your bank—and more} 
Pope in your soil. New 

Book tells bow—fane. 








A. 3, COLLINS & SON 
Box (0, Moorestown, N. 1 Simon 








LARGE PROLIFIC 


BERKSHIRES 


Spring and Fall pigs. Boars ready for 
service. Write your wants to 


HOOD FARM LOWELL, MASS. 











Berkshires of Quality 


In this time of preparedness, PREPARE YOUR- 
SELF by getting a good sow bred to Artful Duke 
62d, or Pride of T our young 
Service boars of all ages. Fall pigs 














FIFTY SHOATS 


by our great herd boar Superb Lad. Far- 
rowed in April and May. “Better Berk- 
shires” for foundation animals. 

CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 
G. Smith & Sons, Props. Seelyville, Pa 


Re Berkshires 


Dedubetanas = 
146407. Meoctor’s 
168400. 


. Farm 

erd sires, Rival’s Majestic Boy, 

Masterpiece 2d, 195711, Artful Duk — 50th, 

Let us quote you on a nice bred gilt, or a young 
ar, special price on a trio. 

BEDMINISTER FARMS. FAR HILLS, N. J. 








SWINE BREEDERS 


Berkshires 


We have a nice lot of spring gilts that wo will sell 
for $30 each. ey are large and extra good. Buy 
at onee, as they will ‘not last long. 

KNOB HILL FARM. - HONESDALE, PA. 


F 
Poland Chinas FO%, 


Ten to 12 weeks old, $10 each, registered. Also 
yearling boar. 
J. WILBER BRILL, - 


LAR BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 

A gilt We sold a Kansas customer for $25 was first 
prize and champion sow there this fall. A boar we 
sold West Virginia Berkshire Association weighs 700 
pounds at 17 months. Boars, sows and young pigs of 
these } lines for sale 
H.C B. HARPENDING, Box 10, DUNDEE, N. Y. 


. DUROC JERSEY SWINE 
at BREEDERS’ ASS’N 


Headquarters in the east for registered stuck of all ages. 
Lest of breeding. Free from disease. Pairs not related 
Cc. M. Palmer, Sec-Treas., RFD Bx 15, Valatie, N. N. Yr 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON , Onondaga Hill, N. ¥. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 
CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes. Best of breeding. Prices reasonable. 
W. E. BOWEN, B&B. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Poland pigs, bred sows 
R SALE and service boars. Also 
few pure-bred 8. C. 
White Leghorn cockerela. 
. BE. BROWN, - FEDERALSBURG, MD. 








STEWARTSVILLE, N. J 




















" > , 
Large Prolific Durocs Bs tpi tone 
Spring pigs. Breeding, quality, and A, Tight. Write 
for ‘< cao and pr ces. 

H. DBEISBACH; Box75, Kingston, Boss Co., O 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


A fine boar ready for service now. Also boars six 
months of age. Send for free circular. 
LOCUST LAWN FARM, Box A, Bird-In-Hand, Pa. 








Registered Berkshires 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write your wants. 
H. GRIMSHAW, - - NORTH EAST, PA. 


LISTEN, HEAR YE 


Have you bought one of my Registered Big Type Poland 
China Pigs yet? They are the Hogs. All ages for sale 
Write for prices, etc. G. 8S. HALL, FARMDALE, OHIO 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, uot 


akin, at right prices. 
HOMB FAEM, - - CENTER VALLEY. PA. 


Mulefoot Hogs 


Oldest breeder in the state. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198. WILMINGTON, O. 


Will offer Compan Imoreoe JOT sale 


If you need a boar, ask for prices. 
PAST VIEW a - - LINWOOD, WN. Y. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 




















Get Rid of the 


**Boarders’”’ 


Do you keep cows or do they 

keep you? Do you know 

which are earning a profit and 

which are merely paying their 

board? One community increased the average 

net profit i cow 129% in a few years a testing. 

larly tested herds sell for more | 

Knowing beats 


dso doth ing. 
ame tore ‘a one agg ye free — 
What is freee esting Cows” 


learn how to bui herd from animals of 
known ery farmer should read 
this It’s 3 ‘fine. “Gende posta! today. 








Parebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
vat CATTLE 


The world’s champion advanced registry milk 
producer is the pure-bred registered Holstein- 
Friesian cow Lutscke Vale Cornucopia, owned in 
the state of Washington. In 365 days this won- 
derful cow produced 31,239.4 Ibs. of milk, or over 
15.000 quarts, exceeding the best previous milk 
producing record of %0,451 Ibs. made by the Hol- 
stein Tilly Alcartra. The big “Black and White” 
cattle, not only by individual perf but by 
matchless qualities and achievements as a breed, 
are proving their superior worth all over the world. 

Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets. 


The Holstein-Friesian Associxtion of America 


. 














F. L. Boughton, Sec’y, Box 115, Brattiebore, Vt. 








ASP ISTERED Chester White Pigs 


pd t va. une ber farrow. Best strains. Prices right. 
EUGE NE P, ROGERS WAYVILLE, N. Y. 


West’ s Big Type De Duroc Hogs | 


my ibs. at § 
0 ship June 1” a ie ee oe TS 
3. & WEST, - - CYNTHIANA. OHIO 


HICKORY RIDGE CHESTERS 


puny ready Pat tee, al open or bred to suit 
> all p a registere 
W. H. PRES Tee en PE DRINGW ATER, N. ¥ 


Ellenhurst Berkshires 


May -~ June farrow. Large litters. Prices ri 
ight. 
L. C. TOMKINS, ELLENTON, Pa, 




















iomestead Supert 
Bull Calves! tats Aesrage resorg 
tbe. milk, 29.67 Ibs. batter in 7 da: _*. 98 per cent fat ; 30 
days, 2414.95 Ibs. milk, 118.30 Ibs. butter, 3.92 per cent fat. 
} 1916. Dem, Palaaia Lass, * 


in a day, 447.4 Ibs. 
milk and 25.21 Ibs. butter 7 days, 4.5% fat. This 
calf beau y 


6. Dam, Second Lass 
of Oneida 34. official record 571.7 Ibs. milk, 26.05 
a daughter that made 
19.93 Tbs. butter in 7 days at 2 years old. This" 
calf is seven-eighths white. Price $75. 


95.75 Ybs. butter in 30 days. This c seven - 
eighths white. a nice, straight individual. yy i 
Prices intlude registry, transfer, crating. . db. 


cars 
BRADLEY FULLER, . UTICA, N. Y, 


CATTLE BREEDERS 











1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN I YEAR 


is the average record of the dame of the 2 sires heading our herd 


We offer KING PONTIAC JOSEY 24, Born January 19, 1915 


He is 75% the blood of our two herd sires, being sired by King Pontiac sosey and out of a 19 Ib. junior 
3-year-old daughter of King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke. dress 


g.H.KNAppason, Greenwood Stock Farms, 


Price $150. For full information ad 


FABIUS, N. Y. 
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niver Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 


150 cows, extra high grades, due to freshen 
in August, September and Octover. Witn 
proper care these cows wil! mi 9000 to 
11,000 pounds of milk per year. AiL in calf 
to full blooded bulls 

30 cows just fresh; 
milker in the bunch 

10 registered bulls 

20 registered cows in calf to Cornu- 
copia Korndyke Pontiac. 

25 extra high grade heifer calves 
10 days old. 

Bell Phone 14, F. 5, 


John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 
EE Hl 


SPRINGDALE FARMS 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 


2 fresh cows and springers, all large = 
fine individuals, young, well-bred, = 
marked and extra heavy 


not 2a poor 


Department O = 





nicely 

milkers. 
z 100 large two and three year old heifers = 
4 that are bred to good registered Hol- 


stein bulls. We have the largest 
herd of fine grade Holsteins in this =: 
great dairy section. If you. want : 


before you purchase. = 
Better wire us to meet ~ou at the = 

train. 

F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, N. Y. 

a 50 Clinton Ave., neena 116 or 1476 M - 


cunatoersenaponcaeuanessceg une canny onenrinny 


yrueniinns 





Holstein Friesian CATTLE 


stock reduction sale for September 
and October. Obliged to reduce 
stock for winter quarters. % Hol- 
stein heifer calves, $10 to $15, 
express paid in lots of five. 12 
registered heifer calves, from six 
weeks to one year of age. priced 
to sell. High class registered bull 
calves from $25 up. Ormsby Jane 
: King, the only son of Ormsby Jane 
Segis Aaggie (butter, 44.42 Tbs. in 
7 days) in service in my herd. A. R. O. cows and 
heifers in calf to the King at reasonable prices. We 
have pleased others and will please you. 
literature and particulars. 
c. W. ELLIS, JR.. 








They increase in value every year. Extra fine lot of 
grade, "bull and heifer calves, 2 to 3 weeks old, $15 crated. 


Fresh Cows Springers 
Yearlings ‘Two- Year-Olds 


Two entire herds of Registered Holsteins priced right. 
Registered stock of all ages and kinds. 


J. A. LEACH 





Fairview Farm —sorpschhitt ses 


**Production’’ our Watchwerd 


No. 146—Bull calf, dropped May 27, 1916. Solid color 
(light fawn), black tongue and oe Sire, Lou’s 
Torono 106614, the bull whose dam and two grand- 
dams average 14.261 Ibs. 4 ozs. milk, 966 Ibs 13 ozs. 
butter. Dam, Figgis 85th of Hood Farm 258727, a 
register of merit daughter of Pogis 9th of Hood Farm. 
Record: = lbs. 3 ozs. milk, 410 lbs. butter as a 
two-yea 


kA YMOND L. PIKE, Manager, GENEVA, OHIO 








we ag Holsteins $15 


A son of Pontiac Korndyke with 
30-Ib. dam, and 25 of his daugh 
ters. % Holstein heifer calves. 
$15 each, express paid in lots of 
5. 60 high — heifers, 1 to 2 
years old. 5 to $75 each. 20 

-4 6 months to | year 

$100 each. Registered cows, heif- 

ers and bu! Er Large 
stock on . and 

John C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Bull calves of fine breeding and conformation for sale 




















TAMWORTHS 


Order your fall pigs now 
UPLAND FARMS. IPSWICH, MASS. 











FOR SALE: Exceptional Well-Bred 
Registered 


JERSEY BULL 


Olivedale Eminent Wold Fern, in splendid condition 
for heavy service. For registration papers, pedigree 
and price address 

OLIVEDALE STOCK FARM. 





HILLSDALE, N. Y, 





I Will have several for sale after November 1st, 
i. Korndyke Colantha Prince. A. R. O. Dams. 
H. H. BLAIR, WIL L IAMSPORT, PA. 


BULL. FOR LIGHT SERVICE 


Etght months old bull out of A. BR. O. dam. More 


jack, $60. age 
Seite KEM” - BALDWINSVILLE. N. ¥. 








sendy § af Aug. and Sept use. 
— ‘3 ons Also two youngsters 





Send and 
Ideal Dairy Farm, Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N. ¥ 








Buy Holsteins Now! 


600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 





; COUNTRY LIFE FARM OFFERS 


good cows don’t forget to visit us =! 


MAPLE LAWN FARM. 


Write for 


Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y. | 


CORTLAND, N. Y. | 


i First Cheek $125 Takes Him 


Holstein bull, born Dec. 18, 1915, sired by Colantha 
Beauty Segis, No. 101844, who at 4 years of ~—4~ 
the sire of 2 A. R. O. daughters, both of them junior 
2-year-olds. ‘These are his oldest daughters and the 
first ones to be tested. He will have a lot more as 
soon as they are old enough to test. The dam of this 
bull is an 18.41 lb. junior 22-year-old, daughter of 
ye & Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th, sire of 19 
O. daughters at 6 years of axe. 
“is at et raat ont, > eng condition, and will ref og ted 
six neare 4 thia bull 

540 Ibs. milk in 7 days. Price $75. f. ob. pte age 

H. H. WHEELER, ° 





ars here, vith obi papers 
WEST “Ww INFIELD, N. Y. 





Vanderkamp Farms 
JUDGE SEGIS @ The or rw J "o> 


3-year-old daughter and a seastien 21-Ib. daughter. 
The best son of the great -King Segis) JUDGE SEGIS 
bas now 18 two-year-two-months-old daughters aver 
aging 17.355 Ibs., with 4.20% fat. for 7 days. He 
as five three-year-three-months-old daughters aver 
aging 26.511 Ibs. butter in 7 days on 4.65% fat, 
and 105.129 Ibs. in 30 days with 4.2 fat. 
A few of his bull calves for sale. 
F. C. SOULB & SONS, . 


boty “a. R. 0. dams. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 








SMT 
eran een | 






Hccsernennenennins 


Born March 3d, 1916 

= Sire -is grandson of King of the Pontiacs and is : 

from a twice 32 Ib dam. Dam is an 18-Ib. 
daughter of a 30.72-lb. cow. 

Here is a Bargain in a Pure Bred Holstein Bull 

= STEVENS BROTHERS CO., LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 


Susvunvevevvanrvaennnevenestnseestceasyasennenuvcensayes evencsenrcenenevanesapeassus enya coureceateersaeevsoensuataveensesnanned 





Lakeside Stock ats 


offers some choice bred heifers, heifer calves, 
young cows and bulls of the highest breeding, all 
pure bred and registered and of high quality. 


E. A. POWELL 


904 W. Genesee Street, Svracuse, New York 


BULL, Son 


READY for 

SERVICE 
whose dam made 30 pounds of butter in 7 
days, $350. For photo and pedigree, 
Address W. H. MACE, Cortland, N. Y. 








‘For Sale—300 Head 


120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to3 years 


| old. 80 cows due to freshen this fall and 








| 





over 100 head of registered cows and 
heifers, and heifer calves, a a few bulls. 


J. R, FROST MUN NSVILLE, N. ¥. 
0. & W. RB. R. STATION MUNNS 





40 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


COMING 3 YEARS OLD 


30 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


COMING 2 YEARS 


40 YOUNG SPRIN GER COWS 


E, J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


REMARKABLE JERSEY BULL 


Born September 9th, 1916 
Solid color. Correct type. Dam, Penshurst Mona 2nd, 
561.3 Ibs. butter as four-year old by Golden Fern’s Son, 
sire of 18 whpse records average 556.3 lbs. butter, dam 
y Eminent 2nd. Sire, Penshurst Fern whose dam’s 
record is 597 lbs. butter. ge Fern’s son, 
ice . 


he by Golden Fern’s 
PENSHUBST FARM, NARBERTH, PA 


Reaistered” EAolstein Bull 


10 mos. old, from 19-Ib. dam, $60. One 6 mos. old 
from untested dam, $30. Two registered cowa, 
freshen in Dec. 

“‘Ringlet’’ Barred Rock cockerels, ordered before 
Nov. 15, $1 each. 


SPRINGBROOK FARM. 


HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 


ute for sale Holstein bull. born November, 1916. 
iro a son of Pietje 22d Wovdcrest Lad, and out of@ 
7, 17-Ib. daughter of Hengerveld Butter Boy De Kel. 

Dam a 11.92-lb. two-year-old, ae dam 27.87 ibs. 

Color mostly white. Write for pr 

W. 8. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, ROC HESTER, N. ¥. 


Riverside Stock Farm 


offers H. F. bull ready for service, a grandson of 
Paul Beets De Kol and the King of ag Pontiacs. 
Price $100. Write for pedigree to 








EAST FREETOWN, N. % 








| 4. W. BROWN & SONS, WIEST WINFIELD, N. ¥. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES | 





laree, aateome bull calf, 
B 1915. Sire’s 
95, 77 Ibs. “ 3 


— a 
years, her full sister 36.15 lbs., and her own dam 
30.47 Ibs. Calf’s dam son of Sir Korndyke 


8 by a 
Ee. H. FOSTER, BARTON, N. ¥. 
N. Y. Address Barton, N. ¥. 


SPLENDID BULL CALVES 


two to five months old, sired by our great bull. King 
Prilly Konigen. dam made 37.44 lbs. butter in 
7 davs from 610 tbs. of milk testing 4.91% fat. Calves 
largely white and splendid individuals. io 
dams. F. A. TINKERB. ° HEBKIM 


Pontiac Artis. 
ivory BR. Foster, Owego, 





tested 
EB N.. X, 
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Boys and Girls Win 


ig 





ee el ee, 
: : coe 


Prizes — 


Exposition at Dairy Show brings together large crowd of Eastern States youngsters 








k 





clu b members, 


carefully and the 


too, who were not 
oh teams, dis- 
cussed exhibits 
and the why and 
wherefore of the 
placing of the 
prizes with more 
real knowledge 
than the average 
adult. This train- 
ing of the farm 
boys and girls to 
discern good 
products from 
bad and to stir 
up dissatisfaction 
over the raising 
of any but the 
best is going to 
mean more for 
the future of 
agriculture in 
New England 
than any other 
factor, 

The finest kind 
of spirit wags 
evidenced by 
clubs in the dif- 


The choosing of the prizes, 
were 15 bull calves, as well as cash 
awards, etc, was not easy for the 
winners. 

Fine Canning Exhibit 


“The largest and finest exhibit of 
home canning ever assembled i® this 
country, probably the best in the 
world,” was the verdict of O. H. Ben- 
son, national-club organizer, after he 


had inspected the canned fruit and 
vegetables submitted by the young 
people, and he ought to know if any- 


one does. 

The average layman had no doubt 
of it after he had looked at the rows 
of tempting, shining jars of every 
kind of fruit and vegetable that were 
piled row on row. The most inter- 
esting feature about this exhibit was 
the preponderance of vegetables. 
Women for generations have canned 
fruit, but now comes the meat and 
vegetables to add variety to the win- 
ter table. The cans on exhibit were 
all the work of boys and girls, and 
represent a new era in home economy. 


Pigs and Poultry 


The pigs, so scrupulously clean that 
they would put to shame many an 











Team Winning First Prize in Market Gardening Judging 
LAlwin Kramer, Harold Howe, Edwin Goehring] 








HEERING like college football 
rooters, the boy and girl club 


members who were at the ex- 
position at Springfield, Mass, 
gave vent to their enthusiasm, while 
the prize-winning judging teams 
were receiving $S00 in gold. The 


money for the prizes was given by the 
Massachusetts society for promotion 
of agriculture, representatives of 
which presented the gold to the boys 
and girls. Never has this old society 
with the long name sponsored a finer 
proposition, although in its 100 years 


of existence it has encouraged many 
worthy agricultural efforts. At the 
cattle shows for many years college 
students have judged, but this is the 
first time that the younger boys and 
girls—the youngsters in the’ grades 
and high schools—have been trained 


to judge various farm products sci- 
entifically and have been given prizes 
for their ability to place the awards 
accurately. The prizes which were 
offered and awarded to judging teams 
composed of three individuals, in the 
10 projects of the exposition, were so 
generous that naturally large numbers 
of the boys and girls in the eastern 
states entered the contests. 

To see the eager appreciative faces 
that literally shone under the electric 
lights when the pretty gilt boxes con- 
taining the gold pieces were given out, 
was enough to convince even the most 
skeptical as to the worthwhileness of 
the work and money spent on this 
junior movement. It wasn't cupidity 
but satisfaction over real achieve- 
ment that made the faces of the boys 
and girls beam. 

Their knowledge on the objects to 
be ‘judged and their real ability made 
the work of the judging teams during 
the day mighty interesting to watch. 
Gathered in little groups about the 
hall these earnest farmers and home- 
makers of the future discussed the 
points of chickens, pigs and potatoes 
with as much vigor and determina- 
tion as the experts who really have 
in charge the determination of the 
prize winners. Nearly 200 judging 
teams were entered. 

While one team of girls were judg- 
ing garments a little insight as to 
the thoroughness of their methods 
was afforded some of the bystanders 
near the littlest girl, she didn’t look 
over 10. Each set under judgment 
contained four pieces. One was a 
corset cover and the littlest girl was 
carefully examining one. She looked 
at the slant and length of the stitches, 
the buttonholes, the way the lace was 
whipped on, etc, and then proceeded 
to mark 95 down on her pad as the 
proper credit for that article. Then 
as an afterthought, and one which 
even adults might have overlooked, 
she picked it up and measured the 
two fronts. They were not the same 
length. She measured them more 
earefully and still there was a good 
half inch difference in the length of 
the sides. Down went the garment, 
the 95 was scratched out and 8&5 went 
down and the little girl picked up the 


next garment for examination. 
It was the same in every project. 
The teams worked thoughtfully and 


states who 
were eligible to 
compete. One in- 
stance alone is 
noteworthy. After 


ferent 


the judging 
teams in one of 
the’ states had 
been selected, 
one of the mem- 
bers was stricken 
with thé dread 
infantile paraly- 
sis and die d. 
This was enough 
t o demoralize 
any group and 
it did this one 
for a little time. 
Then they rallied, 
gathered them- 
selves together, 
put aside’ their 
personal feelings 
in t he matter 
and decided that 


their state should 
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be represented at 
this fine exposi- 
tion. A new 
member was put 
in the vacant 
place and the team came to Spring- 
field. 

The whole dairy show Friday was 
turned over for the day to the young 
folks and they overran the _ cattle 
barns and every other part of the 
crounds. The fine herds found appre- 
ciative admirers in the farm boys 
and girls and the city ones learned 
much that they hadn’t known before. 
To both the city and the country 
youngsters the care expended on the 
prize cattle was a revelation and they 
followed the herdsmen around watch- 
ing the scrubbing each cow received 
with soap and water, the polishing 
of her horns and hoofs and the clip- 
ping of untidy hair, with deep inter- 
est. 

In the latter connection an amus- 
ing incident occurred. A woman 
with a small boy came up to a group 
surrounding a cow. She gave a hasty 
glance and then said to the little lad: 
“Oh, Richard, they are using a milk- 
ing machine. You squeeze through 
the crowd so you can see it work.” A 
few seconds later, he wormed his way 


back until his shrill voice could 
reach her. “Ma, they are getting the 
milk in a funny place.” A hasty 


glance between shoulders on her part, 
chuckles from the crowd and the 
small boy was hastily led away by an 
embarrassed mother. It was a hand- 
power clipping machine which was be- 
ing used to tidy up the neck of Bossy. 


The Dairy Judging Tcams 

The dairy judging contest, because 
of the splendid specimens available 
and the unparalleled prizes, had an 
entry of 97, all anxious to compete in 
dairy judging. One of the members 
was a girl, Helen Wood of Merrimac, 
Essex county, Mass, and to her went 
the honor of second place. Not so 
bad, was it, considering she won the 
place because of good judgment, not 
that she was a girl? The hrst. prize 
went to Merritt Tait of Mercer, Pa. 


First Prize Poultry Judging Team 
[Henry Body, Edwin Schearer, Ralph Body] 


animal with a 
better name for 


which 


all the points were explained by one 
of the team turn about, while the 
other two did the actual work. 

The best and most economical ways 
to test, select and pack corn, fruit and 
vegetables and how to handle poultry 
and eggs were subjects of other dem. 
onstrations. Bread and johnnycake 
were made to tantalize with their 
toothsomeness the hungry crowd who 
watched the making. 

Friday afternoon the huge coliseum 
was filled with the youngsters, who 
admired the cattle brought in for the 
student judging and the animal acts 
furnished by a company with trained 
horses, dogs, elephant and monkey 
met with their unqualified approval. 
It was, as one happy, tired and candy- 
smeared boy emphatically stated when 
he went out the gate, “Some show 
believe me.” 

Some of the awards follow: 


Corn Project 


_Dent corn: Frst prize, F. Earl Wil- 
liams of Sunderland, Mass; seconds 
George Phillips of Titusville, N J, Neil 
West of Robbinsville, N J, R F D, and 
Raymond Hunkle or Jamesburg, N J; 
thirds, Ernest Blendt of Smyrna, Del. 
John Devine of Amherst. Mass, Ken. 
neth Norton of Hadley, Mass, Walter 
Allen of Cranbury, N J, W. H. Hamil- 
ton of Trenton, N J, Robert Mack of 
Robbinsville, N J, William Horsey of 
Laurel, Del, and Herbert Green of 
Greenwood, Del. 
Bread Project 


Yeast bread: First prize, Edna Day 
of Westford, Mass; seconds, Doris 
Brown of Burlington, Vt, Carolyn Gough 
of South Weymouth, Mass, Eudora 
Roche of Orange, Mass, Hortense Mor- 
ris of Greenfield, Mass, Myrtle Whitney 
of Orange, Mass, Nancy Harlow of Har- 
vard, Mass, Rosella Ice of Williams- 
burg, Mass, Dorothy Baldwin of North 
Stratford, N H, Leo Goselin of Brock- 
ton, Mass, and Miriam Harlow of Har- 
vard, Mass; thirds, Wilhelmina Kelley 
of Elmira, N Y, Dorothy West of Fair- 
haven, Mass, Mildred Lee of Orange, 
Mass, Nellie Philips of Brimfield, Mass, 
Merideth Laird of Hampden, Mass, Mar- 
guerite Nixon of Brattleboro, Vt, Madge 
Rexford of West Swanzey, N H, Bernic« 
Lewis of Elmira, N Y, Helen Warner of 
Pawtucket, R I. Dorothy Blaisdell of 
Goffstown, N H, Ruth Norton of Elmira, 
N Y, Kathryn Brown of Brimfield, Mass, 
Esther Sargent of Etna, N H, Hazel 
Adams of Pawtucket, R I, Muriel Smith 
of Pawtucket, R I, Letha Martin of 
Ashfield, Mass, Sarah Gilson of Hart- 
land, Vt, Olive Gould of Framingham, 
Mass, Marion Holden of Hubbardston, 
Mass, and Alice Lee of Stafford, Ct. 


Canning Project 


Exhibit 1—(class A): First prize to 
Philadelphia canning club, greens; sec- 


onds, Economy club, asparagus, and 
Rachael Knight of Townsend, Mass 
beans; thirds, Emily Grimmerson of 


West Springfield, carrots; Helen Berein 
of Thornton, N J, corn; Happy Helpers 
of Pawtucket, R I, raspberries; Inez 
Warren of Brownfield, Me, tomatoes; 
Hermione Schultz of Roslindale, Mass, 
beans; Nellie Heath of Leonard, N J, 


pears. 
(Class B): First prize, Rose Anthony 
of Mansfield Center, Ct, tomatoes; sec- 


onds, G. Warren Davis of Norwich, Ct 





cleanliness, and 
the chickens, of 
every color and 
breed, occupied 
one of the tents. 
It was not an 
ideal location be- 
cause it was 
necessary to use 
artificial light 
and when windy, 
as it was much 
of the time, it 
was altogether 
too good an imi- 
tation of the 
deck of a sailing 
schooner to suit 
the timid. But 
it was a fine ex- 
hibit, both as to 
quality and size. 
Demonstrations 

From morning 
till night, young- 
sters from the 
10 northeastern 
states demon- 
strated all sorts 
of farm and 
household '__ craft 
for the benefit of 
the lookers on. 
D e mo nstration 
teams from 10 
states took part, 
making  periodi- 
cal appearances 
on high plat- 
forms. Fruit was 
canned, from the 
paring of the 
apple to the cool- 














ing of the can. 
Tomatoes were 
skinned and put 
up before admir- 
ing crowds while 
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Two of the First Prize Bread Judging Team 
[Mary Macvittie, Dorothy Miles] 
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tomatoes, and Orcia Rosenbaum of 
Aniston, Ct. 

Exhibit 2: -<First_ prize, Margaret 
Snyder of Newport, Del; seconds, May 
Cooper of Safern Depot, N H, and Laura 
Fuller of Tolland. Mass; thirds, Baryl 
Young of Lyndon, Vt, Elizabeth Walker 
of South Sudbury, Mass, Frederick W. 
Rice of Wilbraham, Mass, and Gladys 
Coulter of Shaftsbury, Vt. 

Exhibit 3: First prize, Delia Norton 
of Norwich, Ct, collection of greens; 
—— Hermione Schultz of Roslin- 
dale, Mass, and W. D. Spooner of Brim- 
field, Mass; thirds, Elsie Chickering of 
West Chesterfield, N H, Rose Anthony 
of Mansfield Center, Ct, Mary Leaming 
of Trenton, N J, and Letha Martin of 
Ash‘ield, Mass. 

Exhibit 4: First prize, Home project 
club of Lyndon, Vt: seconds, Ethel 
Spoone of Brimfield, Mass, and Economy 
club of Pawtucket, R I: thirds, Brock- 
ton high school canning club, Florence 
Brand of Red Bank. .N J. Mother 
Daughter canning club of Cheshire, Ct, 
and Everready club of Pawtucket, RI. 

Poultry judging project—fFirst prize 


_$: 30, team from Pennsylvania. Mem- 
bers—Henry Body, Ralph Body, Edwin 
Sheaver; second  prize—$22. 50, team 


from Vermont. Members—John  H. 
Vondelly John A. Alexander, Bertha E. 
Belknap; third prize—$15, No 1 team 
from New Haven, Ct. Members—Jerald 
Demicourt, Curtis Sperry, Charles Ives; 
fourth prize—$7.50, team from Rhode 
Island. Members—William Butler, Fred 
Angell, Earl Calderwood. 

Farm and home handicraft judging con- 
test—First prize—$30, team from N Y. 
Members—Walter Ferris. Harold Brooks, 
Harold Hornmer; second prize—$22.59, 
team from Vermont. Members—Sher- 
burne Potts, Stalwood Brooks, Orrie 
Jenks; third prize—$15, team from 
Hampshire Co, Massachusetts. Mem- 
bers—Phillip Clapp, Henry Bridgeman, 
Raoiel Tatro. 

Pig judging contest—First prize—$3), 
team from New Jersey. embers—R. 
Savage, D. Hurlburt, A. Shearen; secon 
prize—$22.50, team from Massachusetts 
(Hopkins academy, Hadley). Members— 
Arthur Comins, F. Bilske, D. Eldridge; 
third prize—$15, team from Franklin 
Co, Massachusetts (Sanderson acad- 
emy). Members—Leroy Anderson, Hol- 
liston Moore, Carl Dige; fourth prize— 
$7.50, team from Hampden Co, Massa- 
chusetts. Members—Edward Spooner, 
Eiward Pickens, Charles Merrick. 

Market garden judging—First prize— 
$20, team from Massachusetts, Hamp- 
den Co Members—Edward Goehring, 
Alvin Kramer, Harold Howe: second 
nrize—$22.50, team from Massachusetts, 
Hampshire Co. Members — Messrs 
Damon, Burt, Hall; third prize—$15, 
team from Delaware. Members—Naom' 
Pepper, John Claney, Edward Todd; 
third prize—$15, team from New Hamp- 
shire. Members—John Weeks, Clarence 
Caldwell, Lewis Chickering; fourth 
prize—$7.50, team from Connecticut. 
Members—Genevieve Hough, Thomas 
McNamara, Harold Mather. 

Canning judging—First _prize—$30, 
team from Rhode Island (Albion club). 
Members—Claire Champagm, Ethel 
Blunt, Anna Thirnert of Albion, R I; 
second prize—$22.50, team from Rhode 
Island (Economy club, Pawtucket), 
Members—Crystal Rvossnagel, Marion 
Smith, Jessie Thomas; third prize—$15, 
team from New Hampshire (Milford). 
Ruth Emmer- 
son, Blanch Sawyer: fourth prize—$7.50, 
team from Connecticut (Colchester). 
Members—Jennie Hall, Nellie Gerhardt, 
Elizabeth Parker. 

Dairy Judging Project 

There were 97 entries. Prizes were 
awarded in order as follows: Morril 
Tait of Mercer. Pa, Ruth Wood, Richard 
R. Briggs of Brattleboro, Vt, Earl 
Streeter of Cummington, Mass, John 
Bisko of Hadley, Mass, J. E. Carlton of 
East Sandwich, Mass, Ralph Balentine 
of East Calais, Vt.. Everett Gay of 
Brockton, Mass, A. H. Harris of Nortn 





Leominster Mass, Newman Rose= of 
Newark, Del, A. Dewey Spooner of 
Barre, Vt,. Gey Baache of Hinsdale, 
N H, E. S. Webster of Lynn, Mass, Fred 
Bryant of Cheshire, Ct, Nathan Runen 
of Salem, Mass, G. Maynard Seward of 
Guilford, Ct. Ralph Crafts of Stratham, 
- H. and Winslow Stratton of Marlboro, 
Mass, 


Sweepstake Prizes 


Market gardening — Tied, Robert 
Damon of Williamsburg. Mass, and Al- 
vin Kramer of Springfield, Mass. 

Dairy—Merril Tait of Mercer, Pa, 

Pig—A, Schearer of Menden, N J. 

Poultry—Henry Bodyof Pennsylvania. 

Sewing—tTied, Charlotte Stiles of 
Greenfield, Mass, Leonice Kenworthy of 
Hampden, Mass, Ruth Cragge of New 
Hampshire, and Wenonah Colby of 
Bose awen, N 

Canning— Mary Angelow of Moores- 
town, N J. 

Poultry Project 

Class A—(egg exhibits): 3arred 
Plymouth Rocks: Kirst prize, K. E. 
Harrington of Randolph, Vt; seconds, 
Lester Chase of Monson, Mass, and Dor- 
othy Wade of Springtie Id, Mass; third, 
Mandabel Shaker of West Springiield, 
Mass. 

Rhode Island Reds: First prize, Ann 
I'reckway of Randolph. Vt; seconds, 
Katherine Reot of Easthampton, Mass, 
and Kenfred Root of Easthampton, 
Mass; thirds, Harold Hindle of West 
Springfield, Mass, George Lund of Al- 
bion, R I, Joseph W. Fritch of Thomas- 
ton, Ct, and Myron A. Olin of Mans- 
field, Ct. 

Any other’ variety: First prize, 
Walter Lyman of Stanton, Del; seconds, 
Eli ft. Collins of Pine Orchard, Ct, and 

talph Wine of Woodside, Del; thirds, 
Harold Woodward of Columbia, Ct. 
Naomi Pepper of Georgetown, Del, Ada 
Johnson of Coochs Bridge, Del, and Joe 







































Mansfield Center, 
Ot, David Paley 
of. Colchester, Ct, 
Raymond ;Ashwell 
of Ludlow. Mass, 
and Arthur Saher 
of Westfield, Mass. 
Rhode Island 
Red: First prize. 
Harold Hindle of 
West Springfield, 
Mass; seconds, 
Wright A. Root 
of Easthampton, 
Mass, and C. Mil- 
ton McEliven of 
Ft Bowdoinham, 
Me; thirds, Lester 
Chase of Monson, 
Mass. Miran Olin 
of Mansfield Cen- 
ter, Ct, and Edwin 
Treat of Bland- 
ford. Mass. 
Miscellaneou 
First prize, Fred 
Angell of Ashton. 
R I: seconds, 
Charlies Albro of 
Monson, Mass, and 
Eli Collins of 
Brandford, Ct; 
thirds, William 
Estabrook of 
Brimfield, Mass, 
Rufus Eldred of 
East Longmeadow, 
Mass, and Dorothy 
Wade of Spring- 
field, Mass. 
Awards for 
stories — How [ 
raised my _ chick- 
ens; First . prize, 
Stanley W. De- 
quoy of George- 
town, Mass: sec- 
onds. Bertha Belk- 
nap of Cavendish, 
































They Won First Prize in Pig Judging 
[Durand Hulbert, Albert Sherwin, Ralph Savadge] 











Kelley of Center- 
dale, R f. 

"White Leghorns: 
First prize, Arthur 
Saher of ‘West- 
field, Mass; sec- 
onds, William 
Long of Bardwells 
Ferry, Mass, and 
Gilbert Cosden of 
Dover. Del; thirds, 
Charles Albro of 
Monson, Mass, 
Walter Root 
of Easthampton, 
Mass, William 
Esterbrook of 


Brimfield. Mass, 
and Stanley De- 
quoy of George- 
town. Mass. 
Sweepstakes 
(white class): 
First prize. <Ar- 
thur Saher of 


Westfield, Mass; 
second, William 
Long of Bardwells 
Ferry. Mass: 
third, Gilbert ‘Cos- 
den of Dover, Del. 
Sweepstakes 
(brown class): 
First prize Ann 
Brockway of Ran- 
dolph, Vt: second, 
Kenfred Root 
of Easthampton, 
Mass; third, 
Katherine Root 
of Easthampton, 


Mass. 

Class B—(fowl 
exhibits): _ Barred 
Plymouth’ Rocks: 


First prize, Albert 
Patenaude of 
Compton. RI. sec- 
ond HMerbert 
Knight of Ludlow, 
Mass. 
Single Comb 
White Leghorn; 
Second prizes, J.P. 
Kelley of Center- 








Two of First Prize Sewing Team 
[Eunice Rice, Leonice Kenworthy] bert 


dale, R I, and M 
A Cervens of 
Mansfield 
ct thirds Wil- 
Davell of 


of Wilbraham, Mass; 


Second Prize Rr 


‘ad Judging Team 


[Olin Gould, Reta Fair, Mildred Greg] 


Vt and Ruth 
Brundage of Dan- 
bury Ct: third, 


laura Wetherell 
of Brimfield, Mass, 
liow | made my 
hens lay: First 
prize, francis Gor- 
ham erguson of 
Peabody, Mass, 
seconds, Stanley 
WwW. Dequoy of 
Georgetown, Mass, 
and John Bishko 
of Hadley, Mass: 
thirds, Temple C. 
Patton, C. W. Al- 
bro of Monson, 
Mass, and Norman 
Kk. Whittaker of 
Saxonville, Ma: 
Poultry Exhibits 
Trios (chickens): 
R C@ Rhode Island 
Reds: First, Al- 
mond Cutler of 
Guilford, Ct; sec- 
onds. Lester Treat 
of Blandford, 
Mass, Charles 
Brown of Brim- 
field, Mass 

Ss Cc Rhode Is- 


te 
wm 
i 


land Reds First. 
Earl “ak lerwood 
of V illas Falls, 
t it seconds: 


Miram Olin of 
Mansfield, (t, John 
Alexander of 
Royalton, 
Vt: third Lilian 
Fisher of Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Berred Plym- 
outh Rocks: First, 
Albert W. Pate- 
nz aude of Compton, 
mE ‘onds, John 
Alexande r of 
South "dd i 
Vt, Lester Stone 
thirds, Everett 


Pickens of Wilbraham, Mass, Iola Pay- 


ette of Centerdale, 


of Bowdoinham, Me, 


Bowdoinham, Me. 


hite Wyandottes: 
ton of Hadley, Mass; 
Marlboro, NH, 
Schearer of Douglasville Pa; 


Carter of 


RI, J. Wallace Ames 


L. L. Bishop of 


First, K. E. Nor- 
seconds, J imes 
Mdwin 
thirds, 


Robert Spellman of Somers, Ct; Oscar 


Rogers of Ludlow, 
berly of 
Root of 


Torrington, 
Easthampton, Mass. 


Mass. Sherman Kim- 


Ct, Dwight A. 


Miscellaneous: First, Pauline EF. Wil- 


lis of Brattleoro, 


seconds, Charles 


P. Ives of East River, Ct, John Peke 1, 
of Hadley, Mass; thirds, John D. Jame- 


son of Bradford, Ct, 


Newton IF. Cokell 


of Framingham, Mass, Robert Maxim of 
Monmouth, Me, Carl Warren (no ad- 


dress). 
White Leghorn: 
of MOolchester, 


First, David Paley 


seconds, Laura 


Wetherell of ‘Brimfield Mass, Everett 


Pickens of Wilbraham, Mass: 
Laura Fuller of Tolland 
Davoll of Mansfield 
Douglasville, Pa, 


Bodey of 


Mass. Wilbert 
Center, Ct, 
George 


Walker of Williamstown, Mass. 
Farm and Home Handicraft 


Class 1—Rope 
First prize, 


ton, Mass; seconds, 


St Johnsbury, Vt, 


inson of Granville. 


tying and_ splicing 
Philip Clapp of Northamp- 
Sherburne Potts of 
and Bernice H. Dick- 
Mass; thirds, Har- 


old French of Hudson, N H, [earl Ken- 
dall of Newfields, N H, and Stuart Mc- 
H 


Donald of Newrfields, 


N 


Class 2—Seed testers First prize, 


Orrie Jenks of St 


Johnsbury, Vt: sec- 


onds, Beatrice Young of Lyndon, Vt, 


and Carl Swanson of 
Mass, third, Harold L. 


Center Vt. 


Class 3—Brooder: 


First prize, 


Framingham. 
Poor of Randolph 


Nathan 


Pike of St Johnsbury, Vt; second, John 
Consolini of Springfield, Mass. 


Class 4—Trap nest: 
Consolini of Springfield, Mass; 
€lapp of Northampton, Mass; 


Philip 


First prize, John 
second, 


third, Martin Foye of St Johnsbury. Vt. 


Class 5—Fly trap: 
Consolini of Springfield. Mass: 


First prize, John 
second, 


Bernice H. Dickinson of Granville, Mass; 


third, Martin Fove 
Class 


Linwood Thomas of 


of St Johnsbury, Vt. 
f—Rirdhouse: First prize, 


St Johnsbury, Vt: 


eeconts, Martin Fowre of St Johnsbury, 
Vt. and Bernice Dickinson of Granville, 


“Rallard of Mattapan, Mass: 
Ww 


Mass; thirds, Evald Foster of Lyndon, 
Vt. Philip Clapp of Northampton, Mass, 
Gordon W. Pinney of Springtield, Mass, 
and Lester Owen of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Class 7—Handy ladder: Ilirst prize, 
Nathan Pike of St Johnsbury. Vt: sec 
ond, Maurice Parrett of St Johnsbury, 
Vt; third, Tom Sureney of lVraming- 


Class %—Home canner, homemade 
iimira club of Elmira, N Y 
Class 10—Milk stool: iirst priz 
Evald Foster of Lyndon, Vt; seconds 
George Wilkins of St Johnsbury, Vi 
and Philip Clapp of Northampton, Mass; 
thirds, Leon Russell of Agawam, Mass, 
Wilfred Blake of Framingham, Mass, 
and Warl Kittridge of l'ramingham, 

Mass, 

Class 11—Ironing board; First prize, 
3ernice Dickinson of Granville, Mass. 
second, Raymond Dow of St Johnsbury, 
b Add third, Philip Clapp of Northampton 
Mas 





special mention should be made of the 
large and tine exhibit of the Omsage 
club for boys, Elmira. N Y They had 
a first-class exhibit of manual training 
work, and to tnake it doubly interesting 
several of the boys were present in 
their booth doing actual work. 

Market Garden 

Class A—(collection) Virst prize, 
Arthur Nystrom of North Easton. Mass; 
seconds, James Spadea of Brockton, 
Mass, John Bishko of Hadley, Mass, 
Robert Damon of Williamsburg. Mass, 
and I. Earl Williams of Sunderland, 
Mass; thirds, William M;Vey of West- 
boro, Mass, Mary Neil ot Hadley. Mass 
David Wells of Hattield, Mass, Margaret 
Flint of Hatfield, Mass Elizabeth Root 
of Easthampton Mass. and Hermon 
Robb of West Brattleboro Vt 

Slass B—(a Squashes) First prize, 
Chaloner L. Bickford of New Hampton 
NW 4H: seconds Donald ~ ve ns of 
Springfield, Mas and Walte grown of 
Brockton, a thirds ( “hh: irles F, 
Oliver of Brockton, Mass Milton Hunter 
cf Waltham. Mass. and George Penter- 
man of Leonardo N J 

(b. Pumpkins) First prize, Carl 
HocKanson of Brockton. Mass: seconds, 
Walter Brown of Brockton, Mass, and 
Alfred Durant of West Groton Mass 
thirds, Russel! Stevens of Springfield, 
Mass, and Arthur Comins of Hadley, 
Mass. 

(ce. Cabbares) First prize, Charles 
Rice of Montague City, Mass: seconds, 
Rodney Howard of Northampton, Mass, 
and Ernest C Wilbur of Marlboro, 
Mass: thirds Elenor Clapp of North 
ameqnee Mass and 8. &. Williams, Jr, 
of Carton. Mass. 

(a. Watermetlons). First prize, Eliza- 
beth Root of Easthampton Mass: see 
ond, Harold F. Helberg of Springfield, 








. Celery) irst prize, George 
Walker, Jr of Williamstown, Mass; 
seconds, Edward Caldron of West 
Springfield Mass and Robert Damon of 
Williamsburg, Mass thirds. Arthur 
Nystrom of North Easton, Mass, and 
Harold Gardener of Hadley Mass. 

(f. Bests) First prize, Sidney Peck 
of North Easton Mass: seconds, F. 
Farl Williams of Sunderland, Mass, and 
Ernest CC. Wilbur of Marlboro, Mass; 
thirds, Lowell Hartwell of Brockton, 
Mass, Victor Duquette of West Groton, 
Mass. and Edward Johnson of Willi- 
mantic, Ct. 


(gz. Carrots) First prize Francis 
Wood of Holliston Mass: seconds, 





Richard Bigelow of Sprinefield, Mass, 
and Mildred Saunders of Sherborn, 
Mass: thirds, Flmer Clapp of North- 
ampton, Mass, Charles Oliver of Brock- 
ton. Mass, anud Louise Squire of FMazle- 
ville, Ct. 

th. Tomatoes): First prize, Arthur 
Nystrom of North Easton. Mass: sec- 
onds, George F. Hilliard of East Hoilis- 
ton. Mass, and Foster R. Spofford of 
Honkinton. Mass; thirds, Chauncey 
Perry of Waltham, Mass, David Wells 
of Hatfield. Mass. and H, Allen Thomp- 
son of Milton, Mass. 

(i. Cucumbers) Ripe: First prize, 
Chaloner L. Bickford of New Hampton, 
N H: second, Walter F. Snow Root of 
Easthampton, Mass. 

(k. Parsnips): First prize, Franees_ J. 
seconds, 

Long of Bardwells Ferry, Mass, 
and Frances Wood of Holliston. Mass; 
thirds, John oO" Connor of West Snprinz- 
field, Mass, Ralph Strong of Hatfiel 
Mass, and Edward Spooner of Brimfield. 
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Another Man’s Shoes 


An exciting mystery story — By Victor Bridges 


Hunter and Hunted---XVIII 
Re ge E POINTED to a small, 
sandy spit covered 
with reeds, half-way 
across the creek. 
“You must punt 
over to that,” he said, 
“and tie up the boat 
this side. About half- 
past six the birds will 
come right over you, and if you’re 
‘vell hidden you ought to get a couple 
«f good shots at least.” 








I nodded approvingly. 

“Where will you be?” I asked. 

He jerked his head toward the right. 
“Oh, we shall be down the coast. 


Do you think you know your way to 
the house?” 

“I guess I can find it,” 
ing. 

The idea of being “bushed” on 
three miles of Sussex mud-flats struck 
me as a rather entertaining one. 

“Well, then,” said Maurice, “p’raps 
you won't mind finding your own road 
back when the flight's over. It will 
save us coming round this way again. 
Don’t bother about the birds. If you 
leave them in the punt I'll tell one of 
the men to come back and bring them 
up to the house.” 

“We'll send him along with a trolley 

what?” put in the humorous Vane. 

They tramped off, leaving me alone 
in my glory. For some few minutes 
I sat on the bank, watching them 
walking away down the creek, and 
wondering what pleasant surprise 
Maurice’s arrangements might fore- 
shadow. 

That there was mischief of some 
sort on foot I felt certain, but it was 
difficult to guess exactly what shape 
it would assume. Standing up, I cast 
a wary eye over my surroundings. As 
far as I could see, with the exception 
of the little island to which Maurice 
had directed my attention, and the 
long strip of land opposite, there was 
no cover anywhere sufficiently big to 
conceal a rabbit. 

Of Billy I could see nothing; if he 
was hanging about in a boat it must 
be round the bend of the coast away 
to the left, where the sea wall jutted 
out into the saltings 

Untying the punt, I stepped in and 
pushed off toward the island. It struck 
me that if the danger lurked there it 
would be just as well to land before 
the rest of the party were out of 
heering. 

Unless York and Vane were in the 
plot, which seemed highly improbable, 
my safety would be pretty well assured 
so long as they were within reasonable 
distance. 

A few strokes of the paddle brought 
me to my destination. The island, 
though thickly populated, was suffi- 
cient to show that I had it entirely to 
myself. 1 tied the punt to a snag on 
the landward side, and after one last 
look round settled myself down to 
wait for the duck, or whatever else 
might turn up. 

I had been there for perhaps ten 
minutes, when from the strip of land 
on the farther side of the creek came 
the weird, melancholy cry of a curlew. 
I took my gun and started to rise cau- 
tiously to my feet. 

As I did so a sudden inspiration—a 
veritable flash from the gods—leaped 
into my mind. I sank down again and, 
taking off the slouch hat I was wear- 
ing, placed it on the barrel of my 
gun. 

Then, very slowly and cautiously, I 
raised it above the reeds! 

Bang! 

Off spun the hat, with a bullet hole 
clean through the middle, and a vio- 
lent tingling jar in my arm told me 
that part of the barrel had apparently 
gone with it. 

I dropped the gun and without a 
moment's hesitation jumped high into 
the air, crashing down full length 
among the reeds. 

It was a trick highly popular with 
the ingenious Indians of Bolivia, who 
by this means tempt their guileless 
and well-pleased opponent to come 
within reach of the knife which they 
invariably carry. 

Something of the same purpose was 
at the back of my mind, and it was 
with a grim smile of satisfaction that 
I discovered that one of my gun bar- 
rels was still undamaged. 

Lying there, hidden by the thick 
vegetation, I quickly extracted the car- 
tridge from the other. Then, stealthily 
as a puma, I wriggled my way for- 
ward until I reached the edge of the 
island. Parting the rushes, I peered 
cautiously through. 

From the strip of land awav to my 
left a small boat was just putting out 
into the creek. It contained two men, 
and even at that distance I could see 
that one of them was without doubt 
the “Eyetalian” aristocrat whom Billy 
had stalked on the previous evening. 
The other, who carried a rifle in his 


I said smil- 






hand, I put down as my Park Lane 
friend. 

For a lopsided sculler, the big chap 
certainly made his boat travel. It 
fairly bounded toward me across the 

a creek, the passenger crouching in the 
bows, his gun ready.for immediate 
action. Like Robert Bruce’s friend, 
they were evidently coming to ‘mak’ 
siccar.” 

With a gentle smile I cuddled my- 
self back under cover, pushing for- 
ward my gun so that only the extreme 
point of the barrel protruded through 
the reeds. There was no mercy in my 
heart, though, as a matter of fact, I 
felt little personal resentment against 
either of my approaching visitors. 

It was Northcote, not me, that they 
were really trying to shoot, and their 
reasons were probably very commend- 
able. Nevertheless, it was my inten- 
tion to plug them both as accurately 
as possible so soon as they came with- 
in effective range of my twelve-bore. 

If there was any subsequent trouble, 
I had a bullet hole through my hat to 
give evidence in my favor; and after 
all, when certain death is in one side 
of the balance, it’s not much good 
bothering about the other. 

Nearer and nearer they came, the 
man in the bows peering forward and 
searching the island with a keen gaze. 
I placed another cartridge ready be- 
side me, and then, leveling my gun 
straight at his chest, put my finger on 
the trigger. It was at that moment 
that the boat stopped. 

For ome moment I thought my trick 
had been discovered, and I as nearly 
as possible loosed off without waiting 
for any further developments. Then, 
just as I was hesitating there came 
the unmistakable crack of a Mauser 
pistol, and I saw a big splinter fly up 
off the side of the boat. With an oath 
the big fellow swung round and sculled 
off furiously down the creek, while his 
companion, raising his rifle, blazed 
back in the direction from whence the 
bullet had come. 

I can tell you I didn’t waste any 
time. Wriggling back out of my am- 
bush. I crawled swiftly through the 
rushes to the farther side of the island, 
and there, as I expetced, I saw the 
faithful William. He had shipped his 
Oars and kneeling in his boat was just 
taking a careful aim at the retreating 
pleasure party. 


= ee 
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“Chuck it, Billy!’ I sang out. 

Down went the pistoi, and in an- 
other moment, with a triumphant 
shout, he was pulling in toward the 
island. 

Damn it, Jack!” he said, as the 
boat ran up the bank and he leaped 
on shore. “I thought they’d drowned 
you that time. Look at the blighters!” 

He pointed down the creek where 
our late assailants were traveling away 
from us with a vigor which would 
have done credit to a championship 
pair at Henley. Then, sitting down 
on the bank, he burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

“Oh, great!” he gasped, when he 
had sufficiently recovered. “Jack, my 
son, you're all right when it comes to 
gunning; you had me on as cleanas a 
whistle. I'd have sworn they'd got 
you.” 

“If you hadn’t come cruising around 
in that fashion, Billy,” I said, “I 
should have got them. You've saved 
me from the horrid sin of shedding 
blood.” 

“T could have pipped them all right 
myself,” he protested. “That dago 
with the gun couldn’t shoot for sour 
apples. How did it.all come about?” 

As briefly as possible I put him in 
possession of the facts. 

“It was a plan,’ I finished. “There’s 
no doubt about it now. I should have 
been found shot, if I'd ever been found 
at all. Mr Guarez and his pal would 
have cleared out, and Maurice, with a 
beautiful fat alibi to keep him out of 
trouble, would have stepped into the 
family property. It's a wicked world, 
William.” 

“You're right,” said Billy, shaking 
his head; “but fortunately it makes a 
bloomer sometimes. I saw the whole 
thing. I'd tied my boat to the’sea wall 
round the point there and crawled up 
onto the top: I watched you punt over 
to the island, and I was just coming 
along to keep you company when thai 
naisbegotten skunk let drive. I thought 
you were a goner, Jack! You did that 
stunt so devilish well it took me in 
completely.” 

“TI hope you felt sorry,” I said. 

“Sorry” laughed Billy. “I was in a 
black rage, I can tell you. If you 
hadn’t popped up like a jack-in-the- 
box I'd have filled those two dagoes 
fuller of lead than a racing yacht.” 

“I’m glad you didn’t Billy,’’ I an- 
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** Beg Pardon, But Are You Mr Northcote + * 


swered. “I’m looking forward to doing 
something in that line myself.” 

Then I looked at my watch. 

“It’s half past six,” I added. “That's 
the time the duck were due to arrive. 
I'm afraid we've frightened them!” 

“T reckon we have,” said Billy. “if 
I was a duck I should steer clear of 
this place for a fortnight. You'd 
better come round with me to the 
point, and then we'll cut across land 
to Woodford and have a drink. You 
can be back at the house by eight.” 

“Good!” I said. “If I’m a bit late, 
it will keep Master Maurice guessing. 
He isn’t likely to have seen his pals, 
so it will be a pleasant little surprise 
for him when I roll up safe and 
sound.” 

Leaving the punt where it was (1 
was not in the mood to save Maurice’s 
keepers any superfluous trouble), we 
pushed off in Billy’s boat and sculled 
rapidly up the creek. 

There was no sign anywhere of our 
late friends, but a faint sound of shots 
down the coast told us that the rest of 
my party were apparently busy with 
the duck. 

“I wonder if Maurice is shooting 
straight,” I said with a chuckle, “He 
must have heard our little fusilade, 
and I suppose he thinks the whole 
thing over by now. Rather trying for 
the nerves, coming into a fortune all 
of a sudden!” 

“It will be a-lot more trying com- 
ing out of it,” retorted Billy. “I'd 
give a fiver to see his face when you 
walk in.” 

We left the boat at a small landing- 
stage the other side of the point, and 
making our way across the fields, came 
into Woodford over the railway line. 
I spent about half an hour with Billy 
at the Plough, drank a couple of sher- 
ries and bitters, and talked over our 
future campaign. 

“There's nothing like leading 
trumps,” I said. “I shall tell them 
Straight out when I get back that 
someone tried to shoot me. I want te 
hear Maurice’s explanation.” 

Billy nodded. 

“That's the right game,” he an- 
swered. “If you lie low, he'll know 
that you suspect him. Play the hand 
for all it’s worth, and see what hap- 
pens.”’ 

“I mean to,” I said briskly. “I shall 
even go so far as to tell him that I 
have a witness in the shape of a kind 
tourist staying at the Plough, who 
happened to be out shooting, Per- 
haps he’ll come and see you,” Billy!” 

“I hope so,” said Billy; “I know 
so few English gentlemen!” 

Then he chuckled in characteristic 
fashion. ‘ 

“Meanwhile,” he added, “I’m going 
to do a bit more scouting. I don’t 
know whether your pals will clear out 
after this ‘fox pass,’ but I mean 
to have a squint round the Hollies to- 
night and see what’s going on. I don’t 
approve of ‘Eyetalian’ noblemen waltz- 
ing around with rifles. They want 
watching.” 

“And washing, too,” I said, “from 
the glimpse I had of them.” 

Then I got up. 

“T must be off now,” I added, “or 
I shall be late for the resurrection.” 

Billy came with me as far as the 


oor. 

“Shall I meet you somewhere to- 
morrow” he asked, “or can you man- 
age to look in here?” 

I reflected a moment. 

“T’ll come round in the afternoon,’ 
I said. “I'll tell them I want to see 
how the repairs to the car are get- 
ting on.” 

Feeling pleasantly elated at the 
thought of the surprise in store for 
Maurice, I struck out along the road 
to Ashton at my most brisk pace. 

I had covered about three-quarters 
of the distance, and was just turning 
the corner, where I had met Billy be- 
fore breakfast, when I noticed ahead 
of me a small boy with a rather dirty 
face lounging against the bank. As ! 
came up he straightened himself, 
looked at me keenly, and stepped out 
into the road. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he said, “but 
are you Mr Northcote?” 

“That’s right, my son,” I replied. 

Putting his hand in his pocket, he 
produced a well-thumbed envelope. 

“Lady asked me to give you this, 
ste?” 

I took the letter and opened it. 
By the rapidly fading light I could 
just see to read the contents: 

If you put any value on your lifd 


[To Page 26.] 
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The Last Fly of Summer 


(Adapted from “The Last Rose of Summer.”’) 
MABY 8B. BARLE 


‘Tis the last fly of summer 
Left buzzing alone, 

All its “germy” companions 
Fly-papered and gone. 

No one of its kindred, 

No house fly is nigh 

To re-echo its buzzes 

Or in ambush to lie. 


I'll not leave thee, thou lone one 
The cold breezes to stem; 

Since the rest are all sleeping 
Go sleep thou with them. 

Thus kindly I “swat” thee 
Upon thy small head, 

And feel very thankful 

Thou, also, art dead. 





Sweet Potatoes 
MARBY ALLEN 


The unlimited possibilities of the 
sweet potato in cookery should not be 
overlooked by the progressive house- 
wife, who desires to delight her 
family by serving new and unusual 
dishes that have the advantage of be- 
ing not only tasty and delicious, but 
that are also especially nutritious and 
digestible. The amount of heat and 
energy derived from the sweet potato 
is somewhat greater than the amount 
obtained from the white potato. Thus 
we see that the sweet potato forms an 
unusually good substitute for the 
white potato when the monotony of 
the latter has grown tiring. 

The following recipes form an ex- 
cellent means to utilize leftover boiled 
pr baked sweet potatoes, although 
whenever possible freshly cooked ones 
are to be preferred. Likewise milk 
may be used when cream is not avail- 
able, but equal parts of each are 
more to be desired. 

BOILED SWEET PoTATOoEsS—Sweet po- 
tatoes are very nice when boiled in 
their skins. Wash the potatoes well 
and boil rapidly in salted water until 
soft, about fifteen or twenty minutes 
according to their size. After being 
served they may be seasoned with 
salt and a little milk, cream or but- 
ter, whichever is preferred. 

SWEET PoTaTO PuFFs — Cook and 
mash enough sweet potatoes to meas- 
ure one cup full. Add salt to taste, 
one teaspoon of butter, one-half cup 
of cream, and one well beaten egg. 
Beat together until light. Then fill 
buttered custard cups almost full with 
this mixture and bake in a quick 
oven until lightly browned. 

SWEET POTATO OMELET —- Mash the 
desired number of boiled sweet pota- 
toes, about three small ones being 
enough for a large omelet, with 
enough cream or milk to make them 
thick and creamy. Make a plain 
omelet of four or five eggs and just 
before turning, place the potatoes in 
a thick layer on half of the omelet. 
Turn the other half over carefully 
then place in a hot oven for a minute 
to set. Slip on a hot platter, garnish 
with parsley and serve. ; 

SCALLOPED SWEET POTATOES — Pare 
and slice thin as many sweet pota- 
toes as are needed. Place a layer of 
the potatoes in a buttered baking dish : 
Sprinkle with salt, pepper and bits of 
butter. Repeat this until theedish is 
almost filled. Then cover with rich 
milk. and bake about am hour in a 
hot oven. 

SWEET Potato CuUsTARD — Boil and 
mash enough sweet potatoes to meas- 
ure half a cup full. Press through 
a sieve, add one-half teaspoon salt, 
two tablespoons sugar, two well 
beaten eggs, one cup each of milk 
and cream, and one teaspoon of 
Vanilla extract. Mix well and pour 
into custard cups. Place the cups in 
& shallow pan of water and bake in 
& hot oven until the custards are firm. 


_ SWEET Potato Prr—Line a pie plate 
with plain paste. For filling use the 
abeve custard recipe, omitting half a 
> of cream and adding one-half a 
Doce of cinnamon and one-fourth 
faspoon of nutmeg. Bake in a quick 
oven to brown the crust and set the 
Custard. . 

. With SavUcE HOLLANDAISE — Pare 
se cut the sweet potatoes into balls 
ow & vegetable cutter. Boil until 
se na drain and serve with the fol- 
eg Sauce. Mix in a double boiler 
nen cup of milk with one egg yolk, 
tablec, POOR of lemton juice, two 
te ‘Sspoons of butter and one-half 
®aspoon of salt. Cook until thick- 
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ened, then pour over the potatoes, add 
a little minced parsley and serve. 

CANDIED SWEET POTATOES — Parboil 
the desired number of sweet potatoes 
ten minutes. Drain and slice into a 
baking dish. Season with salt, 
sprinkle over sugar and cinnamon 
and dot with bits of butter. Half fill 
the dish with hot water and bake un- 
til the potatoes are nicely browned, 
basting frequently. 

SWEET POTATO CROQUETTES — Cook 
and mash enough sweet potatoes to 
Measure one and one-fourth cups. 
Add to them one-third cup of cream, 
one egg yolk and salt and pepper to 
season. Mix well and form into small 
croquettes. Roll in fine bread crumbs, 
egg white and again in bread crumbs. 
Fry until browned. 

SWEET POTATO AND Nut LoAF—To 
one cup of boiled and mashed sweet 
Potatoes, add two well beaten eggs, 
one heaping tablespoon of chopped 
celery, one-half cup of chopped wal- 
nuts, one tablespoon of butter, melted, 
the juice of a large onion, one-half 
teaspoon of salt, a sprinkling of pep- 
per and whole wheat bread crumbs 
to make a stiff mixture. Form into 
a loaf and bake in a greased pan 
half an hour in a hot oven. Serve 
with tomato sauce. 


Old Clothes and Pictures 


This is the time of year when from 
dark closets under the eaves comes 
forth clothing that no one in the fam- 
ily has worn for five years. It is now 
too antiquated in style for anyone ever 
to wear, but it will be shaken and 
brushed and put away again, says the 
Youth’s Companion, juts because “the 
cloth in it is as good as ever it was,”’ 
and mother cannot bring herself to 
throw it away. a 

There are old pictures, too, that 
have been turned toward the wall in 
some corner of the attic for half a 
generation—pictures of Aunt Eunice 
and Uncle Jethro, both of whom have 
been dead for 20 years, and who were 
only second cousins by marriage any- 
way. There are also the water colors 
that Julia did when she was a little 
girl, and the old engravings—a whole 
set of them—‘“The Voyage of Life.” 
Never again will they adorn the walls, 
yet year after year they will be 
dragged from their hiding place, 
dusted and returned. 

It is not merely that the physical 
objects, long past their usefulness, are 
a care and a burden upon the house- 
keeper; they clog and clutter the 
spirit, too, and keep it subservient to 
the material thing, instead of being 
free. The mind that cannot part with 
a hideous old wall bracket, because a 
boy friend, now dead, laboriously 
jigged it out with a homemade fret- 
saw, is still in bonds. It bears the 
same relation to a spirit truly free 
that the old system of telegraphy 
bears to wireless. 

“Wasn't that your father’s hat? I 
don't see how. you can bear to throw 
it away,” said a woman to a friend 
whom she found in the midst of 
housekeeping. “Do you suppose I 
have to depend on ‘an old hat,.or any 
other material thing, to recall my 
father?” 








Quick Hot Bread 


ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 

Some form of hot bread will often 
reinforce an ctherwise scanty meal 
and is usually acceptable ‘to hungry 
men. Corn bread or graham gems 
will bake whfle the kettle is boiling 
for tea. When the dessert is light or 
the meat a bit scanty or the bread 
stale, a plate of favorite muffins or of 
johnnycake will make up for other 
shortcomings. 

In order that these may be pre- 
pared at short notice, we keep two 
tightly covered tin buckets with flour 
ready mixed. In one is a proportion 
of two-thirds corn meal to one-third 
wheat flour. In the other the pro- 
portion is half and half of graham 
and white flour. 

For a quick corn bread, take one- 
fourth cup of sour cream and three- 
fourths cup of sour milk; this is 
quickest measured by placing cream 
in measuring cup and filling cup with 
milk. To this amount of wetting add 
a pinch of salt, a little sugar, a tea- 
spoon of soda and one and one-half 
cups of the corn meal and flour mix- 
ture. Bake in rather a large tin asa 


thin sheet will bake much quicker. 
This amount will serve three people. 

Hurry-up graham gems are made 
by melting a tablespoon of butter in.a 
mixing basin. In this place one cup 
of sour milk, a teaspoon of soda, salt, 
a little sugar, and one and one-half 
cups of the graham and white flour 
mixture. Bake in gem irons. 

Two or three minutes will suffice 
for the preparation of either if the in- 
gredients are near at hand and the 
flour ready mixed, and many are the 
times that we_resort to these quick 
hot breads in an emergency. 


Entertainment on the Farm 
MAME GRIFFIN DUNN 

I am fully convinced, through per- 
sonat observation that the reason the 
call of the city is so alluring to young 
folks on the farm, is because of the 
dearth of social life there. The daily 
papers of the cities are filled with 
notifications of interesting plays, pub- 
lic dances, picture shows, free con- 
certs, and, in fact, hundreds of ways 
of finding amusement when the toil 
of the day is over. The young folks 
on the average farm find themselves 
confronted with just the opposite. 
Many have tasks to perform. that 
hold their time well into the evening, 
and after an hour of desultory read- 
ing, wearied in body and brain, they 
seek their bed determined to quit it 
all at the very first opportunity. 

One woman, discovering the signs 
of dissatisfactioff and discontent in 
her eldest child determined-to find 
some method of holding her little 





brood. After much study and care- 
ful thought she started what she 
called “Entertainment Night.” One 


night out of the week was to be set 
aside for entertainment for the whole 
family. The sum of $2 per week was 
voted to cover expenses. Some even- 
ings the entertainment cost  practi- 
cally nothing, then again the cost 
would be considerable as when the 
circus visited a town seven miles away 
and the father hired an auto to take 
us to it. The children were allowed to 
have a choice in the selection of the 


entertainment and to invite their 
neighbors. When the  neix,hboring 
children began to tease their piurents 


for an entertainment night the latter 
became interested and before many 
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months had passed the little ad- 
venture had grown to be a’ commu- 
nity affair. Dances were held, old- 
fashioned candy pulls, quilting parties 
and spelling contests were revived 
with prizes for the last man down. 
Each family contributed their weekly 
tax of $2. The merriment enjoyed 
One night, called Youngsters Night, 
was long remembered. The small 
members of each family sang songs, 
spoke pieces and boasted of the great 
things they would accomplish when 
they were big. 

One little fellow said when he got 
big and had kids of his own he 
wasn't going to make them do all the 
chores that the hired man didn’t like. 
Ludicrous? Of course it was, but 
thers were many parents there who 
choked back tears as well as laughter, 
and many a man and woman went 
home after learning the dearest lesson 
of their life. 

Parents are often guilty of injustice 
through thoughtlessness and certainly 
“the things I'll not do when I get to 
be a man” spoken from the hearts 
of helpless little children were full of 
revelations. It was certainly gratify- 
ing to the parents to discover that 
no outside interest was strong enough 
to tempt their children to miss an 
entertainment night. Interest never 
lagged and all vied with each other 
to have some new stunt for the next 
night. The influence for good of these 
little nights would be difficult of 
estimation as they strengthened home 
ties, revealed many mistakes that 
were gladly rectified, and the memory 
of them was a joy that could never 
be bought with money. There are 
many farm communities where an 
evening spent like his will do more 
to solve the boy and girl problem on 
the farm than any other measure 
that can be employed. Youth seeks 
pleasure. It is its heritage and you 


ein no more still the cry than you 
ean pick up the mountains and cast 
them into the sea. Is it not desir- 
able that you choose for your child 


till such habits are formed that you 
can trust him and know his selection 
will be all that you could desire. It 
costs, to be sure, but if the $100 is 
the difference between your children 
being willing to stay on the farm or to 
be pining to get away to the city, will 
you feel it is best to bank it? 
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The Rayo Lamp 


Its generous, steady light makes old eyes seem 


young. Nosmoke. No flicker. Solid brass, 
nickel-plated. 
q For best results use Socony Kerosene— 


the cleanest, clearest-burning fuel. 
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Another Man’s Shoes 
{From Page 24.] 


you will leave. Ashton immediately. 
Guarez and the others have followed 
you down, and your cousin is in leagude 
with them. It is my fault, so I take 
this last chance of warning . you. I 
can do no more. If you are _ indeed 
wrongly accused I pray God that you 
will escape while there is yet time. 


Destroy this letter. M, 8. 
“Where did you get this?” I 
asked. 


He hesitated. 

“Lady told me not to tell.” 

I put my hand in my pocket and 
pulled out five shillings. 

“Look here, my son,” I said, “T’ll 
give you that if you'll answer my 
question.” 

He shook his head sturdily 

“I promised the lady, guv’nor.” 


I put back the money, feeling 
rather ashamed. “Tommy,” I said, 
“you're a good boy. How did you 


know I was Mr Northcote?” 


“Lady described yer, guv’nor. Said 
yer was a big gent with a brown 
face.” 

“Did she!” said I, laughing. Then 


I paused a moment, thinking rapidly. 
“Will you take a note back (for 

me?” I asked. “The lady didn't say 

you weren’t to do that, did she?” 
He shook his head. 


“Very well,” I said; “you do it, 
and I'll give you ten shillings.” 
The magnitude of the sum fairly 


staggered him. 

“Arf a quid!” he gasped. 

“The terms are synonymous, Tom- 
my,” I said, producing the _ coin. 
“Here you are.” 

He clutched it tightly in his little 
brown paw, and while he was recover- 
ing from the shock I tore out a page 


from my pocket book and wrote my 
message : 
Will you meet me tomorrow at three 


Plough at Woodford, or 


o'clock at the 
there, saying 


else leave a note for me 
where I can see you? 
Stuart Northcote. 
This I folded up und handed to the 
boy. ae 
“There you are,” I said. Give 


that to the Indy as soon as you can.” 

His sudden access of fortune 
seemed to have paralyzed his tongue, 
for he contented himself with another 
nod and then darted off up the road 
as fast as his legs would carry him. 

I waited until he was out of sight, 
and then I lifted up Mercia’s melo- 
dramatic little warning and kissed it. 
If it had come a trifle late, it was 
none the less welcome—and as for 
its wording, well, it was good enough 
for me. 

My heart was filled with a kind of 
wild triumph, for surely the fact of 
her trying to save me was sufficient 
proof that she had believed m¥ word 
in the face of all evidence to the 
contrary. 

If I could only see her tomorrow 
I would leave her in no doubt as to 
my feelings. I longed to clear up the 
whole infernal mystery, but my oath 
to Northcote rose like a wall between 
me and my desire. 

In love as I was, I couldn't bring 
myself to betray his secret until the 
accursed three weeks had run their 
span. 

Tearing up the note into tiny frag- 
ments, I scattered them judiciously to 
the breezes, and, continuing my way, 
turned in at the side gate. It was 
now quite dusk, and even if anyone 
had been watching, I doubt if they 
would have seen me approaching 
across the lawn. 

As it was I got right up to the 
terrace without being spotted. The 
French window, which led into the 
smoking room, was open, and keeping 
away from the light which streamed 
out in a great golden beam, I ad- 
vanced cautiously until I was within 
a couple df paces. 

Then I heard Maurice's voice. 

“It's a most extraordinary thing,” 
he was saying. “The punt was tied 
up to the island, according to George, 
and yet there wasn’t a sign of him 
anywhere.” 

I smiled softly. 

“I hope to God he hasn’t fallen into 
the creek,”’ said York’s voice anx- 
jously. “We'd better all turn out, 
hadn't we, and have a good hunt, be- 
gore we tell the women?” 

“That will be best,” said Maurice. 
“I really am uncommonly anxious 
about him.” 

I stepped in quietly over the thresh- 
old. 

“In that case, Maurice,” I said “let 
me hasten to relieve your feelings.” 


A Meeting with Mercia 


I don’t think I shall ever forget 
Maurice's face! 

His cheeks went the color of gray 
ash and for several seconds he stared 
at me with a sort of incredulous 
horror. If I had any remaining doubt 
as to his guilt, it was certainly set- 
tled in that dramatic interval. 

At last, with a great effort, he re- 
zovered himself sufficiently to give a 
sickly laugh. 

“By jove, you gave us a start, 
Stuart!” he said. “We were just 
wondering whether you'd fallen into 
the creek.” 





“No,” I replied. cheerfully, “it was 
only my hat that went in.” < 

And taking off the article in ques- 
tion, I held it up to the light so that 
they could all see the bullet hole. 

“Great Scott!” cried York, “what’s 
the meaning of that?’ 

He seized the hat and began ex- 
amining the damage with vast inter- 
est, Sir George peering over his shoul- 
der. 

“It means,” I retorted, “at least 
twenty-five shillings. That’s one of 
Lincoln & Bennett’s best.” 

Then, with a _ kindly’ eye on 
Maurice, I proceeded to relate my 
spirited and entertaining experiences. 

When I had finished there was a 
short silence. It was broken by Sir 
George, who, with his usual intelli- 
gence, went straight to the heart of 


the matter. 
“B-b-but that was murder,” he 
stammered, “cold-blooded murder!” 


“I should describe it rather as hat 
slaughter,” I said coolly; “but the 
intention seems to have been pretty 
obvious.” 

Maurice, whose face had not re- 
gained its color, broke in with an oath. 

“It’s those infernal marshmen!” he 
cried. “I've had trouble with them 
before, but mever anything of this 
Find.” 

“What do you mean?” asked York, 
looking up from the hat. 

“Why, there’s a gang of scoundrels 
round the coast who make their liv- 
ing shooting duck. I was cautioned 
about them when I took the place. 
They think they own the marsh, and 
that no one else has a right to shoot 
there. I’ve heard lots of stories 
about their blackguardly tricks, but 
of course I never imagined for a mo- 
ment they’d go as far as this.” 

He turned to me. 

“My dear chap,” he added, “I 
can't tell you how sorry I am.” 

I thought I could tell him very ac- 
curately, but I contented myself with 
Shaking the hand that he thrust im- 
pulsively out. 

“Don't worry about it, Maurice,” 
I said. “These little accidents will 
happen.” 

“You take it uncommonly coolly, 
Northcote,” broke in Sir George. “If 
it had happened to me I'd have 
had the whole damned countryside 
arrested by now—by gad, I would!” 

“T shall put it in the hands of the 
police at once,” said Maurice. “Do 
you think you could recognize the two 
men?” 

I should love to have said yes, just 
for the pleasure of watching his face; 
but I thought it might be a bit awk- 


ward to make such a statement in 
view of a subsequent visit from the 
police. 


“I couldn't swear to them,” I said, 
“but I dare say the obliging stranger 
at the Plough could. He got a better 
sight of them than I did.” 

This, without committing Billy, 
could, I thought, at least give Mau- 
rice an unpleasant quarter of an hour. 


“Well, it’s disgraceful!” burst out 
Vane; “that’s what it is—disgraceful! 


It’s all this confounded government— 
Setting class against class—that leads 
to this kind of thing. If I had my 
way, I'd shoot them down—evcry 
man Jack of them.” 

I was a little in the dark as to who 
Sir George's imaginary victims might 
be, but, in any case, the sentiment 
struck me as being a fairly sound one. 


[Continued Next Week.] 





Patching Up the Plaster 
MABEL G, FEINT 


No job of housecleaning is more 
dreaded, perhaps, than patching up 
the loose spots in plastered walls. 
Yet, by properly preparing for the 
work, anyone can do it with credit- 
able results. The work does not rc- 
quire a skilled mason, as is often sup- 
posed, if one has patience and knows 
just what to do. Indeed, it is a job 
that a mason dislikes and will put off 
as long as possible, often keeping you 
waiting in an annoying way, and pre- 
senting an amazing bill for the work 
when done. And at that many a mason 
will not make as neat and smooth 
@ patch as a handy man or woman 
can do, if a few little details of the 
work are understood. 

First, remove everything possible 
from the room. Cover everything that 
must remain thoroughly with old car- 
pet or newspapers, as it is first of all 
a very dusty job. 

Remove every bit of loose plaster. 
Do not leave any wall paper on near 
the edges, as no matter how tight it 
seems the moisture in the new plaster 
will loosen it and trouble will follow. 
The edges of the old plaster should 
fit close to the lath, else there will 
bee a bulge where the old joins the 
new. 

The edges should be trimmed with 
a sharp knife, making them bevel in- 
ward, so that the new plaster will 
have something to grip, making a 
tight connection. Irregularities of 
outline are desirable if the old plaster 
is tight. Where the edge is straight 
it should follow the middle of a lath, 
never the edge, as the joining would 


then come over a space between the 
latt and would be unsatisfactory. 

Renail the loosened laths, if any, so 
that all are snug and tight to the 
wall. With a. stiff broom now sweep 
out every bit of dust and dry plaster 
from between the laths and around 
the edges. Then give the laths a good 
bath of vinegar and water, half and 
half to kill the lime in the old plaster, 
using an old whisk broom for the pur- 
pose. This takes out much dust that 
could not be got in any other way. 

Now you are ready for the new 
Plaster. Mix up only a little at a 
time, using the new wood pulp, which 
comes at 50 cents a sack. This works 
more easily, and makes a _ harder, 
firmer wall than the old sand and 
lime plasters did. Be careful not to 
get the mixture too wet. It should 
hold the form nicely—only a little ex- 
perimenting will determine the exact 
proportions. 

If you haven’t a mason’s “hawk” 
to hold your mortar on while at 
work you can use an old baking 
sheet for a small job. But it will not 
take long to attach a handle to the 
center of the bottom of a foot square 
board, which can be kept for future 
use. Masons use aluminum hawks 
to make the work lighter, costing 
about $1.50 up. A standard plasterer’s 
trowel costs from 40 cents up to $1, 
though satisfactory work can be done 
with an oblong trowel from the 10- 
cent stores. 

Apply your: plaster, beginning at 
the edges and working it well vnder 
the bevel edge of the old mort: >, and 
forcing enough through the lath so 
that it will clinch and stay in place. 
Do not draw any over the outside of 
the old mortar, or a ridge will be 
made at the junction, and it is en- 
tirely unnecessary if directions are 
followed. 

One coat is all that is necessary, 
making it the same thickness as the 
old. Turn the edges, and trim off 
any laps onto the old mortar with a 
putty knife. Leave the surface as 
smooth as possible. Wash up the 
daubs on the woodwork before the 
mortar dries. Clean up the tools used 
before the mixture dries on, polish 
them and put them with any un- 
used wood pulp remaining, away in a 
dry place, ready for use the next time 
they are needed. 


** He Who Laughs Last ”’ 


MRS JOSEPH A. YEAZEL 

When Mrs Davis returned frém a 
two weeks’ visit with her parents she 
found the dining room table extended 
almost its full length, but on inquir- 
ing as to who her husband’s guests 
had been was told that he had had 
had none. 

“But George,” she said, “why did 
you extend the table so much?” 

“Well, you see it was this way. I 
got both those short tablecloths dirty 
and when I put that long one on it 
touched on the floor so I had to make 
the table longer, you see,” he replied. 

Mrs Davis tried not to laugh for she 
knew how difficult for him had been 
the housekeeping problem. Neverthe- 
less, her eyes twinkled when she said, 
“Yes, dear, but why did you not fold 
the tablecloth?” 

However, the last laugh came the 
following November. A sudden storm 
threatened while Mr Davis was away. 
Mrs Davis tried so hard to get the 
horses into the barn. On his return 
she told him how, fast she had run 
and how she had ttied to drive them 
all into the barnlot, but that every time 
she went to open the barn door they 
all ran back into the. pasture. 

Then, Mr Davis, remembering the 
long tablecloth, did not laugh,,but his 
eyes also twinkled as he said, “Why 
did you not shut the gate into the 
pasture and then go and open the 
barn door?” 9 


The Old Autograph Album 
J. WALTER BRIGGS 


Only an autograph album, 

Wrinkled and hopelessly worn; 
Pages with writing long faded, 
Some of them, thoughtlessly torn: 
Long tucked away in the attic, 
Forgotten, when hidden from view— 
Ah, how those long ago memories 
Stir at the finding of you. 








And, though the years have rolled on- 
ward, 

I am a child once again— 

I see all those friends of my boyhood 

With timid and faltering pen 

Inscribing a verse on the paper, 

That flits through my memory today, 

Though the pen, the ink and the writer, 

From my sight have faded away. 


But, there is one I remember, 

Though her writing no longer I see; 
That dear little sweet country lassie, 
Who scrawled only this, “Think of Me;” 
How could those words be forgotten? 
Though nearly erased by the years— 

I am glad I have found you, old album, 
ema my vision is dimming with 

ears. 





Virtue is not to be considered alone 
in the light of mere innocence, or 
abstaining from harm, but as the 
exertion of our faculties in doing 
good.—[Butler. 
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Bradford Comfort Shoes 


UNLINED KID BOOT FOR WOMEN 
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A Very Easy Shoe for Tender Feet. Com- 
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We give your money back. 


Provided, that in writing our ad- 
vertisers you say, “I saw your ad- 
vertisement in the Old Reliable 
Orange Judd American Agricul- 
turist, to which I subscribe.” 


But if you don’t say that, you 
have no protection. By saying that, 
you accomplish several things for 
yourself, namely: 

You prove to the firm you write 
to that, being one of our subscribers, 
you are entitled to its best service 
and lowest prices. 


You remind the advertiser that if 
he fails to do the right thing by you 
he will be reported to us, and if the 
matter is not adjusted fairly, the 
firm will be debarred from our ad- 
vertising columns. 

By mentioning this paper, you enable 
the advertiser to tell where your inquiry 
or order came from. 

That helps to convince the advertiser 
that it pays to advertise in this paper. 

And you thereby help to support our 
policy of excluding all fake, misleading 
and swindling advertisements. 

When you say: “I saw your advertise- 
ment in the O18 Reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, to which 1 sub- 
scribe,” you do the one thing required of 
each subscriber under our broad contract, 
whereby we agree to refund to any sub- 
scriber the purchase price of any article 
advertised in our paper, if found not to 
be as advertised.” 

This contract is printed in each copy, 
at head of first column on editorial page- 
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(4) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with-all the papers about it and stamps 
for ther —_ ‘-¥— your address 










label american Agricul- 
turist, showing you are a paid up sub- 
scriber; or, &f net such, you will be entitled 


to this/free service by becoming a subscriber. 
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Understand the Conditions 


I started taking my milk to a milk 
station run by Quaker City Dairies, 236 
Greenwich street, Philadelphia, until I 
had such a little that it did not pay. 
Later, I found that I and one of my 
neigliibors were getting 15 cents per 
huncred less than others, so I wrote to 
the dairy company, but received no an- 


swer. My neighbor also wrote, with 
the same_ result, but afterward met 
them, and they promised to pay him 


full price in the future and all back 
pay, which later they have done. They 
have not as yet corrected my shortage. 
They never gave any reason for the de- 
duction. but told my neighbor they did 
it because he did not bring milk in the 
winter.—[C. M., Locust Grove, Md. 


Quaker City Dairies’ reply: 


To Orange Judd Service Bureau: We 
are indeed very pleased to render you 
an explanation. I am quite sure that 
from your experience with farm busi- 
ness, you know there are some farmers 
who bring their milk to the cooling sta- 
tion whatever time of the season suits 
them best. We have patrons who bring 
their milk the year around and they re- 
ceive the full -price for their product, 
but it would not be fair to make one 
man come the year around each da‘ 
and let the other man bring his miik 
when it suits him best and still pay 
both the same price. I think you will 
agree with me. Also. we must try to 
regulate our supply and we do our ‘ut- 
most to encourage the farmers to pro- 
duce milk the year around. As you 
know, we can be flooded at one time 
during the summer and have nothing in 
the winter, if. we would not make some 
difference in the price. : ; . 

In Mr Miller's case or his neighbor's. 
as he stated, I have personally informed 
them that I would refund every r 
which is camiing to ‘them if ‘they would 
bring their wmilk steady. and I thou 


it would be a good idea to wait a 
month or two and then if they come 
steady. to refund the ifference. In 


fact, for the past month I have paid 
them the full price as it appears to me 
they will come the year around, But, 
it seems that Mr Miller wants to be the 
dictator and, of course. in this case he 
will have to live up to the rules as 
well as any other patron. I think it 
would be a great step to write up some- 
thing to encourage the farmers to pro- 
duce milk the year around. Hoping my 
explanation is satisfactory to you, we 
are—Quaker City Dairies. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

All the conditions of a deal should 
be clearly understood in advance. 
Then either party can go ahead or stay 
out as suits him. In this case, the 
buyer should have replied as promptly 
to his customer as they did to us. 





Warnings and Appreciations 

That party called on me and paid 
the first installment on the $30 bill 
which he owes. Thank Orange Judd 
Service Bureau very much for your 
kindnes in getting this matter m a 
way to be settled up.—[F. L. Dickin- 
son, Bangor, N Y. 


Infarmation has come to this office 
that George R. Kreig, 4240 Broadway, 
New York, has just made an assign- 
ment of 25 cents on the dollar whicn 
has been accepted-at a meeting of his 
creditors. This party’s name does not 
appear in thé list of commission mer- 
chants who are bonded and licensed 
in the state of New York. . 


F. L. is informed Pennsylvania law 
authorizes commissioners of each 
county to give $15 toward markers for 
the grave of each deceased soldier. 
The law does not allow an appropria- 
tion toward a monument. 


Postal fraud order has been issued 
against the following: Silent Success 
League and Mrs E. Henker at Los An- 
Beles, Cal, Empire State Collection 
Company, its officers and agents as 
such, and Stephen C. Kelley, manager, 
at 409 Law Exchange Building, Buf- 
falo, N Y. ~ 


As soon as the B & O railroad found 
that you were after them they looked 
up the missing case of salmon and de- 
livered it O° K.° I am very grateful 
indeed to you for what you accom- 
Plished for me.—[J. C. Heare, Kir- 
by, W Va. 


That International automobile 
league of Buffalo, after being repeat- 
edly exposed in this column during the 


Past two or three years, has been put. 


Cut of business by a postoffice fraud 
order. Its vice-president, Harry A. 
Van Auken, has pleaded guilty and 
has been paroled for two years. Its 
President, A. C. Bidwell, has paid 
back all the money it took from Fay- 


ette county, Pa, has paid all the ex- 
pense the county was put ‘to for pros- 
ecutinf him and his agents, and is to 
be tried in the federal courts of New 
York state early this fall. This fake 
International automebile league was 
net only exposed early and often in 
this column, but iit was never admitted 
to our advertising columns. 

I received my automobile tire a few 
days ago. Thank you very much for 
your interest in looking it up for me 
and for the prompt way in which you 
handled my case.—[W. B. Lawson, 
Weston, W Va. 





I received full pay for rent of my 
house from that party. Many thanks 
for the interest you took in géetting 
the money for me. American Agri- 
culturist is worth many times what 
you ask for it-—[{A. W. Nichols, 
Moores, N Y. 


I acknowledge receipt of your favor 
of recent date inclosing check for $32 
from the Zanesville & Western rail- 
road in settlement of our claim, 
for which accept my thanks. Had 
it not been for Orange Judd Serv- 
ive Bureau’s efforts in my behalf, it 
is very doubtful if any settlement 
would have been made, and I want to 
assure you of my appreciation of the 
“old reliable Orange Judd Ameri- 
Cau Agriculturist."—[John Trovinger, 
Thornville, O. 





I received check from that party for 
the full sum of $113.90, for which 
please accept my hearty thanks. If 
it had not been for Orange Judd 
Service Bureau I would have got noth- 
ing.—[{George G. Dodds. 


Ne, 


Notes and Questions 
About Farm Loans 
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Single Farmer Can Borrow 

Can a single farmer borrow from the 
System without joining the local asso- 
ciation.—[J. Long. 

Yes, if he can get his local bank to 
act as agent forthe land bank, but the 
expense will be twice as great as 
if he joined a farmers’ national farm 
loan association in his vicinity, county 
or state. He may join one anywhere 
in his state that will admit him. 





Farmers’ Questions Answered | 


Can a man borrow money if he doesn’t 
own any land, but wants to borrow the 
money to buy the land?—[John Miller. 

Yes. It is one purpose of the new 
system to enable the experienced 
farmer, whether he is a renter or 
working for somebody else, or on a 
farm that is in his own name, to own 
his own place free and clear, The 
system will lend half the value of the 


land, plus one-fifth the walue of the 
buildings. 

I have a valuable tract upon which T 
wish to borrow $1500 for five years to 


make permanent improvements.—([Ed- 


ward K. Garrison. 

Join the national farm loan asso- 
ciation that may be started in your 
vicinity, or start it yourself, or take 
hold and help your neighbors to start 
it with the outfit which we 
have sent you. You can borrow 
up to half the fair value of the 
property for not less than five years 
nor longer than 40 years. The wiser 
plan is to take the longest time loan 
and then pay it off as much faster as 
you can. 





L. B. B.: The 12 federal farm loan 
banks may be ready for business by 
spring or earlier. Farmers should be- 
gin now to get ready for the system. 
Use the outfit. we supply to any who. 
send stamp for postage. 





Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this is- 
sue of Orange Judd American Agri- 
culturist is reliable. We agree to re- 
fund to any subscriber the purchase 
price of any article advertised herein if 
found not to be as advertised. To take 
advantage of this guarantee, our sub- 
scribers MUST always state in talking 
with or writing to any of our adver- 
tisers: “I saw your adv in the old 
reliable Orange Judd American Agri- 
culturist.” We are not responsible for 
claims against individuals or firms ad- 
judicated bankrupt, or whose estates 
are in receiver’s hands, or against 
whom bankruptcy or receivership pro. 
ceedings are pending. 
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Everything from Every- 
where for Everyone 
in the Family. 

Just the best there is and 


the most of it for the money. 
Think what a whole year of 
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The Youths Companion 


52 ISSUES—ALL FOR $2.00 
will mean to your family—everyone of them. 


every age—the favorite family weekly of America. 
1917 will be a great STORY 
12 Great Serials or Groups and 250 


older and younger than its name. 
YEAR in The Companion. 


It is a paper for 


It is both 


Short Stories, a thousand Articles and Suggestions, a thousand 


Funnyisms. 
Children. 


Special Pages for the Family—Boys—Girls— 
New Pictorial Sections—Sports, Games, Receipts, 


Doctor’s Counsel, etc.—52 issues a year—loaded With the best. 


No other publication in the world like it. 


The great “Best Two” Offer includes the famous Fashion 


Authority, McCall’s Magazine—all for $2.10. 


The BEST TWO Offer to new subscribers 





1, THE YOUTH’S COMPANION— 
x 52 issues of 1917. 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE— 


Every new subscriber who at once cuts out this offer and 
sends with $2.10 will receive all the following: 


All remaining Nov. and Dec. weekly issnes 
of The Companion F:i.EK,. 


. The Companion Home Calendar for 1917. 


2 
3 
4. 12 Fashion Numbers 1917. 
5. 


One 15-cent McCall Dress Pattern— 
your choice for 2c. stamp. 








THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 


All the above for $2.10 
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OCTORS will tell you 

the best way to avoid colds and 
ee grippe this winter is to wear 
= | VELLASTIC —the scientific health 
underwear. The VELLASTIC 


patented fabric is the greatest non-con 





VELLASTI¢ 


Plastic Ribbed, Fleecé-Lined 








UNDERWEAR 


The inner fleece is soft and downy, 
pleasant to feel. 
great warmth but keeps the body dry. 
The fleece will not wash away, knot 
or mat. The outer elastic ribbed fabric 
insures perfect fit and freedom of 
movement. VELLASTIC Union 
Suits or separate garments are the sup- 
reme luxury in winter underwear—in 





value, warmth, fit and comfort. 














ductor of heat and cold yet discovered. f 











It not only gives f 








Warm and 
Healthy 





bility, think of it —VELLASTIC 
Union Suits and separategarments sdll 


Look for the 
Don’t take aubsti- 
Write for Bodygard ‘booklet 


dren. 
4 label. 
tutes, 
No. 39 














UTICA KNITTING CO, 


| Wonderful Value in VELLASTIC ] 


You can pay a lot more without get- }. 








ting VECLASTIC sservice and dura-)f 


at 50cand up far men,womenand chil- 











Union Suits 350 Broadway New York 











Shirts and 





Drawers 






















week—at rock-bottom prices, 


Nax Vomica, Nerve Tonic, aids ion. 
etizer, Worm Expelier. 

frea, Blood Builder, Worm Expeller. 

Sulphate of Soda, Laxative, acts on the Liver. 


cholera 


ant in the 


FOR HOGS— 
to which add Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant. 


and the worms that pollute the ground. 
dip and disinfectant, saves you the expense 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


now is the time to feed your hens this excellent tonic to 
them h the meg, The moulting period is a 


time. Hens are are ing out of sorts. It takes most 
to forte out the old aay mg 

It’s the “off season” for laying. The nerve blood 
and ‘4 antiseptics in Pan-a-ce-a will condition 


NOW LISTEN! So sure am I that Dr. Hess Stock Tonic will put your animals in a thriving 


ailing ones healthy and expel worms, that I have authorized m er in your town to su 
for your stock, and if it does not do as I claim return the empty packages and my dealer willrefund yo 


to ge Fd me as es pene Fo gbe be 
and cattle, ordinary mange, scratches, grease an 
home, ifr sinks, cosmos, etc. 
Lice. It’s natural fora to wallow. Provide a wallow close to the f 
Hogs be constantly 
the feed trough; while the DEP will kill the lice and cleanse the skin, the 


Smaller packages 
as low as 50 cents 
(except in Canada 
and the far Wes! 
and the South). 


Now, Mr. Farmer, here is another point that I want to emphasize: That is, Dr. Hess 
Stock Tonic is highly concentrated. It goes further, as the sm 
Twenty-eight thousand dealers sell my Stock Tonic all over the United States and Canada. 


Remember, I have no peddler’s wagon and horses’ expenses to pay: that’s why I can sell you 
my Stock Tonic through a local dealer in your town—a man with whom you trade every 


dose quantity proves. 


Here are some of the ingredients that compose Dr. Hess Stock Tonic, just as I used them in 
my years and years of veterinary practice: 


> 


Sulphate of Increases secretion. 
Nitrate of Som sg ott on the Kidneys, 
Charcoal, Prevents unhealthy fermentation. 
make t 
saaugh 
ur meney. 


Not only a dip, but a powerful disinfectant as well, that you ¢an use in dozens of ways. 
Price $1.00 in Gallon Cans 


In barrels a little less (except in Canada and the Far West) 


Use it as a disinfectant in the barn, to keep the horse stalls pure and healthful, to keep the cow st» 
bles sweet smelling, the pig pen pure and free from disease, and in the poultry house the 
rms, the roup germs and to kill the lice and mites. Dr. Hess ap oe Disinfectant is death 


to drive out 
such as hog lice, sh ti 
1 parasitic skin 


eeding grounds, 
back and forth from the wallow to 
will destroy the germs of disease 


Always uniform. One gallon makes 70 to 100 of solution, ready to use. My Dip, being both s 


two preparations, 


Dr. Hess Instant 
Louse Killer 


Kills lice on poultry, horses, cattle, calves and colts. The 
summer season is drawing to a close. Your hens will soon go 
into winter quarters. Make sure that they are free from lice and 
that they remain that way, because hens can’t lay and fight 
lice at the same time. Provide your fowls with a bath, to 
which add Dr. Hess Instant Louse Killer occ ly and your 
hens will do the rest. They will dust it into their feathers, 
carry it to the nests, roosts, everywhere. Then they will 
lice- free and contented, profitable layers throughéut the fall 
winter. Prices: 1 Ib. 25c; 3ibs. 60c (except in ’ 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 





